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AVING $5 to $18 a ton on mixed feed, 
still more on bran, 75 cents less on 
middlings! Doesn’t this interest 
you? Did you grasp the full mean- 
ing of the remarkable article in last 

week’s American Agriculturist about milling 
profits? It was written by Secretary Willard 

of the Massachusetts food administration. 

He speaks with authority. 

What the government’s new regulations 
may mean to the middle states farmer Who 
has to buy mill feeds, is made as plain as 
A BC in the accompanying little table of 
figures. A glance will show their full import. 

United States food administration orders 
that from July 1, 1918, all mixed feed must 
be sold by western mills for $26.71 a ton when 
delivered at New York city or at any station 
to which freight is the same as to New York; 
Philadelphia points, $26.59, Baltimore $26.53, 
an average of $26.61 for these most eastern 
points, less for the western part of the 
middle states. The average for wheat bran 
is $25.36, middlings $27.36. 











How to Buy at These Net Prices 


The western mill now is obliged to deliver 
its mixed feed at this average of $26.61 a ton 


against sight draft attached to bill of lading. 
On day mill loads car and receives from rail- 
road the bill of lading therefor, mill deposits 
in its bank its draft upon buyer. Bank mails 
draft to corresponding bank nearest buyer, 
which presents draft*to buyer, who must pay 
it instantly at sight. Thus mill reeeives 
$26.61 per ton, out of which mill must pay 
freight, as this $26.61 is total net average cost 
to buyer at any point in middle states. 

Mill must sell to any carlot buyer who pays 
as above stated, whether the buyer be a 
wholesaler, retailer, corporation, group or in- 
dividual. Formerly mill sold only to “‘rec- 


“recognized” dealers. That old system is 
abolished now. by the government. Now 
there is free trade in mill feeds. 





How to Get the Cash 


To buy mixed feed direct from western 
mills for $26.61 per ton delivered at your 
local station, you or the group of farmers 
you represent must deposit in bank the 
money with which to pay sight draft. 


to any purchaser who pays spot cash for it’ 


Farmers can do this by each chipping in the 
money for the amount of feed they each 
contract for. Or they can borrow some or 
all of the money from their bank, if their 
credit is good. If your local bank is short 
of funds, it can rediscuunt such “agricultural 
paper”’ at the federal reserve bank when the 
notes are within six months of maturity. If 
your bank thus gets the money for you, it has 
to pay for it at the rate of 4% or 5% per an- 
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It is my firm conviction that present 
conditions will do more to show farmers | 
the advisability of buying in carlots for | 
cash than anything that has been done in 
recent years —[J. D. Willard, secretary 
Massachusetts food administration. | 


How $26.61 FEED COSTS FARMER $44.50 


Per ton of 
2000 lbs 

Producing mill must sell mixed 
feed in carlots delivered at middle | 





states points, in bulk, for........ $26.61 
Add for containers, bags.......... 5.85 I 
Price in bags, carlots to any buyer 32.46 


Wholesaler may charge only...... 1.00 


Total cost to farmer buying in \| 
COFIOCTE coccccccccssccceccccesecs 33.46 | 
Margin for warehousing, handling, i} 
jobbing and retailing in small lots | 
| GE GORGES Se Cac cesccnesesnecesers 11,04 | 


Total cost to farmer in small lots 44.50 |, 
Cost to farmer by present system is 17.89 j 








| Over official wholesale price of.... 26.61 

} These last two items make up... $44.50 | 
| Harmer may save the..... eeescece 17.89 I 
| Thus getting mixed feed for...... $26.61 | 
= ane a 





ognized” wholesalers or jobbers, they to - 


num, so if you pay it 6 or 7% your bank has 
left a nice margin of profit. But your note 
must be paid when due, for the bank’s profit 
is not enough to warrant it having trouble 
and expense to collect. 

Suppose a group of farmers borrows from 
the bank at 6% all the money needed to buy 
feed in carlots for cash against sight draft. 
Figure price at $35 a ton in sacks bought 
through your dealer or wholesaler. Interest 
on this sum for as long as six months is only 
$1.05. Add this interest charge, and your 
feed gosts $36 a ton sacked compared to $40 
or $44.50 bought in the old way. 

If the purchase is made through a whole- 
sale house, it may charge not to exceed $1 a 


ton for its services. Your local dealer may 
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War Revolutionizes F’.d Trade 


Government Control Enables Farmers in the Middle States 
to Buy Mill Feeds for About $27 a Ton 


A Reduction of Nearly One-half from Recent Prices— 
Enormous Saving by Spot Cash Purchases in Carlots for Bulk Feeds 


act as a wholesaler if he so desires. Many 
dealers will handle such orders for $1 a ton 
rather than to lose the business. 

Should the stuff be delayed in transit, buy- 
er must await its arrival. If injured or de- 
stroyed in transit, claim is to be made upon 
railroad, and if it fails to make good prompt- 


ly, Orange Judd Service 


Bureau upon request 


will press such claims without charge to 


American Agriculturist 
When the car arrives 


subscribers. 
at your local station 


it must be unloaded promptly, or there will 
be a heavy charge for demurrage. If the 
stuff comes in bulk and is to be distributed 
among several different persons, the weighing 
will be quite a bother and some expense. If 


it comes in 100-lb bags 
of dividing it is avoided. 


as usual, all trouble 
Arrangements may 


be made to exchange or get credit for bags. 


Important 


This price of $26.61 
bran in bulk in carlots, 


Points 


per ton is for wheat 
cars to be loaded to 


10% in excess of their rated capacity. If the 


stuff is bought in bags, 


buyer pays for filling 


the bags and for the bags. It is officially 
estimated that these items may average about 
$5.85 a ton, owing to the big increase in cost 


of burlap. Indeed, bag 


Ss may be almost un- 


obtainable at any price if war continues. 
It is for the buyer to decide whether he 
will have the feed shipped in bulk or in bags. 


Now if the farmer is 


content to buy only 


a bag or two of feed at a time, perhaps on 
credit, he will see that the government al- 


lows the local dealer to 


charge up to $40 or 


$44.50 a ton for the same feed that may be 
bought sacked in carlots at $32.46 cash 


against sight draft. Yo 
per ton or thereabouts, 
stead of sacked. 


u save a further $5.85 
if bought in bulk in- 


Conclusion 


To save as much as $17.89 a ton on mixed 
feed, buy in bulk in carlots for cash against 


sight draft. Better pay 


your dealer or whole- 


saler $1 a ton to transact the business for you. 
Even in sacks, such co-operation will save 


farmers $5 to $10 a ton. 


Out of that, you can 


pay interest on cash borrowed to do business 


this way, and still sav 


e $4.50 to $9 a ton. 


Our farmers have never had a chance 
to make money any faster or safer than by 


the co-operative method 


of buying mill feeds. 
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League Prices for Milk 

The league prices of milk for August and 
September are $2.70 and $2.90 respectively for 
Grade B milk in the 150-mile zone and testing 
3% fat. These are the highest prices ever paid 
for milk during these two months. No better 
evidence could be furnished of the value to 
farmers of organization, and of the efficiency of 
the Dairymen’s league. The prices to be paid 
for milk are real production prices—all items 
entering into production, including interest on 


the investment. 

They are not theoretical prices, either, but 
the averages of the several dairy communities 
contingent to New York city. They are living 

ices for milk. They are prices th meet pro- 
duction costs. They are prices, too, that in the 

10st part will approved by dairy farmers 
Ioreover, they re victory price a victory 
over milk distributers a victory over an 
attempt to force another milk strike, a victory in 


a true sense for organization 
Had the league not been in existence, or had 
it been disrupted, you can bet your last dollar 


that prices for milk would have been way under 
what the schedule calls for. \ll things con- 
sidered, the league this tim as done pretty 
well for dairy farmers. It deserves the good 


will of every dairy producer. The accomplish- 
ment at this time and in this instance, consider- 
ing we are at war, is not less splendid than 
when the milk strike was settled two years ago. 
Dairy farmers rejoiced then. Thg victory won 
at this time is not less glorious. Every dairy- 
man should make it point to let the league 
know its good work is appreciated Hats off to 


the league! 


Threshing Profiteering 
Reports from Ohio are to the effect that 


threshing men are advocating 12 to 15 cents a 


bushel as the charge to farmers for threshing 
wheat, The year before last they charged 5 


cents a bushel. They were satisfled with that. 


That meant $50 a day for each 1000 bushels run. 
Owing to higher wages and higher repair bills, 


they advanced the price to 8 cents a bushel last 


year And now, not satisfied, they want to 
boost tl daily fee $40 to $70 more. Such 
was as these appear nothing less than rank 
profit 


Although the oflicial price of wheat i oosted 
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to equalize the higher freights, net proceeds are 
diminishing if higher wages for threshing are 
allowed. That means several more cents to be 
taken from the farmer. Freights were advanced 
to pay higher wages to railroad men, and these 
railroad men are consumers. All along the line 
you meet higher wages to consumers, but these 
same consumers kick like young steers when 
farmers ask a fair price for what they produce. 

It is only because of patriotism and love of 
country that farmers are making the supreme 
effort to maintain production, or to go beyond 
former extremes. Threshing men should be the 
last people on earth to try to dig the last penny 
out of the farmer. In most instances these 
folks are neighbors. Their prosperity is tied up 
with the prosperity of farmers. Certainly 
thresher men should not be profiteers. 


—_— 


State Fair in War Times 

Although the country is at war, no abatement 
is evident with either the New York or the Ohio 
state fair. In both instances, unusual effort is 
being expended to make these fairs greater 
than ever. While the war lasts every farm will 
be in a respect at once sentimental and a practi- 
cal military base. And it is fitting that the 
great expositions which exemplify the food- 
producing power and activities shall combine 
the double attraction of a harvest festival and a 
patriotic exhibition. These certainly are the 
idea and hope uppermost in the minds of those 
responsible for these fairs. 

The New York state fair is to have liberty 
exhibits from the federal departments of war, 
navy, interior, commerce and agriculture. For 
that reason it can be said without exaggeration 
that the Empire state fair of 1918 will be a 
national, as well as a state, exposition. The 
New York fair will be a grand liberty fair and 
well worthy of that inspiring title, and its 
military annex may be depended upon to attract 
many people who have not been accustomed to 
visit agricultural exhibitions. At the Ohio 
exposition the preparatiors for aviation will be 
wonderfully attractive 

Although the season has been a very busy one 
for farmers, the state fair should not be neg- 
lected, because it means real profit to everyone 
who attends it. Inasmuch as farmers have 
worked a little harder than ever, a day or two 
vacation at the state fair will be more than 
earned—by farmers more than any other class. 
To farmers is due a brief respite, such as the 
state fair affords. Plan early, plan now to take 
in the fair and enjoy this offering to the full 
limit. 


Down With This Pro-Germanism 

What a thrill of satisfaction, pride and justi- 
fication is the current war news of what our 
boys and our allies are doing to the 
Huns! It is the best news yet this year and 
we all earnestly hope it arks the turning point 
of the war which is going to make the world 
safe for democracy. Our boys are doing their 
part nobly. 

But what a contrast is the report right here 
at home of 31,000 workers in 10 industrial cen- 
ters of Massachusetts and Rhode Island out on 
strike, over disputes on wages, shop conditions 
or recognition of unions. Here is a small army 
—more than an American division—practically 
all working on war orders that instead of heip- 
ing to win the war is helping to lose it. It is 
a sorry showing for labor and an unpatriotic 
demonstration which should not go unchal- 
lenged. That there is a measure of injustice to 
labor behind these strikes is quite probable. 
But a way of adjustment through arbitration or 
provided. In these days of 





umpiring has been 
work or fight, the voluntary idleness of these 
31,000 operatives is most unpatriotic if net crim- 
inal and treasonable. 

Ever since the war began labor has fared far 
better than farmers. Our farmers properly 
protested against going into bankruptcy, but 
they never thought of refusing to work. Their 
greatest fear was that through unfavorable con- 
ditions imposed, they would be unable to pro- 
duce the necessary food to win the war. In- 
stead of gatmg into idleness, they gladly work 
12 to 16 hours daily. Old men, the women and 


lespicable* 
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our boys and girls, volunteered to do al] in theiy 
power to help raise more food. Farm ers kney 
then and know now that agriculture does not 
fare as well as other industries. But they real. 
ize the war must be won. That means tood, 
Hence the determination to patrioti ically do theip 
utmost. After the war is won, they’ll see 
can be done. 

But these un-American troubk makers Who 
refuse to make war supplies unless they have 
everything according to their own sweet yi] 
are working for the Kaiser. They should py 
made an example of. If they are in ignoranee 
then give them light. If they are Pro-German 
then give them tar and feathers plus harg labor 
in a detention camp. Surely with the wonder. 
ful big jobs already: accomplished, America ¢ap 
put these people to work or to fight. A call tor 
volunteers to do that job would meet with mil. 
lions of “‘aye aye sirs.” 

To allow this pro-Germanism to continue isa 
blot on our national honor. It doesn’t fit in With 
the patriotism of our boys over'there or what our 
farmers and other industries are gladly doing, 


What 


Land bank presidents are now in conference 
at Washington with ‘the federal farm loan 
board. The idea is to per- 

Selling Farm Bonds fect a plan for marketing 
Direct federal farm loan bonds 


direct to investors through 


the banks. The employment of a syndieate of 
banking houses through which the last issue of 
over $50,000,000 of 5% bonds was marketed, 
has caused sharp criticism. The syndicate was 
able to sell the bonds at such a premium as to 
clean up a big profit, from which, unforty- 
nately, the land banks themselves were excluded 
under the terms of the board’s contract with 
the syndicate. Now that the merits of federal 
farm loan tax-free bonds have become so thor- 
oughly established, the land banks should be 
able hereafter to market these securities direct, 
Then if there is any profit in the operation, it 
‘ill accrue to the land banks, and therefore to 
the benefit of the borrowing farmers, rather than 
to syndicated brokers. The situation now is 
quite different from eight months ago, when, in 
the absence of a market for them, congress 
authorized the treasury to buy $100,000,000 
federal farm loan _ bonds. About half that 
amount was put into bonds before the recent 
new issue was so successfully marketed. The 
land bank people have expressed the hope that 
they will be able to sell future issues of 44% 
bonds at par or better. Being free of all taxa- 
tion, and in denominations from #25 up, these 
bonds constitute a most attractive investment 
for small sums or large. As the money paid 
for them is reloaned to farmers for increasing 
the food supply, federal farm bonds vie in 
patriotic purpose with Liberty bonds, yield a 
slightly better return, and are freer from taxes 
or tax technicalities. They also are legal 
security for borrowing from banks. 








The proposed tax of 10 cents a gallon on 
gasoline would be felt seriously by farmers of 
the middle states. Such 
The New War Taxes an increase of from 33% 
to 50% in the cost of gaso- 
line would tend to restrict the use of all types 
of gas engines, whether stationary or movable, 
whether in auto trucks, tractors, or other farm 
machinery. New taxation is needed to raise the 
eight billions additional required for war pur- 
poses. Farmers are ready to bear their share. 
Yet it is wise to plan the new taxes so as t0 
interfere as little as possible with crop produc- 
tion. Gasoline has been so heavily taxed it 
England and France that over there automobiles 
have temporarily gone out of use for all pleasure 
purposes. Indeed, a large proportion of the 
autos in those countries have been loaned, givel 
or sold to the government for war purposes. 
We can stand higher taxes on fancy cars and on 
gas for joy riding, but let us ge slow in doing 
anything that will add to the cost of operating 
any typbe of farm machinery. 


Raise more hogs. The extra meat and fat 
the world must have to avert famine can be 
<ine 


produced most quickly and cheaply from swit 
Breed every sow. 
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aT IS often said that a bull is half 
the herd. I think that is true 
4 of a good bull and I also think 
that a poor bull is the whole herd. 
} In going around the country I 

MEDARRES have an opportunity, of seeing 
many poor bulls at the head of fairly good herds, 
and I often wonder why it is that many of our 
farmers do not seem to realize the importance 
of a good sire—whatever breed it may be, 
cattle, hogs, sheep or -horses. How many there 
are who are taking their mares to a scrub stal- 
ion when they could have the service of a pure 
pred for very little more than they are paying 
for the use of the other! 

To return to the dairy interests which are 
the backbone of New England farming, many 
of our farmers in selecting a cow for the herd 
go not dicker. very much if they think they 
are getting value received, whatever the price 
may be, but in making the selection of a herd 
sire, they will let a matter of a few dollars 
stand in the way between a good bull and a com- 
mon one, Without stopping to consider 
that the cow will have but one calf a 
year, While the bull should have several. 

The difference between a bull with in- 
ferior breeding, from a poor individual, 
with no milk or butter records back of 
him, and one from a cow with good in- 
dividuality and production sired by a 
bull with producing ancestry, can’t be 
counted in dollars and cents. I wonder 
do we realize what great things breeders 
are doing for the great dairy interests 
of this country when they put their 
animals on test, whether it be official or 


semi-official. It means that you do not 
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have to take his word for what the cow 
did. That part is official, backed by the 
experiment station of the state in which 
the record was made, as well as by the 
breed association, and when these 
records have been made for generation 
after generation, why shouldn’t one be 
Willing to pay for that knowledge in 
buying either a male or female? 

I find that a large proportion of our 
farmers overlook the fact that we 
Should be breeding up instead of going 
back, and are content to go along in the 
Same old way, using a bull that will get 
the cows with ealf, but that is no 
credit to the herd or his owner, who 
Seems unwilling to pay the man a fair 
price for an animal who has proved to 
the world what his cows have done and 
are doing—a thing that has cost him 
Considerable time and money. 

_ One of the important things to con- 
sider in purchasing a herd sire is in- 
dividuality; get that as well as breeding; 
also one wants to get transmitting ability. 
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ability to transmit these qualities. 
Bargenock Gay Cavalier; 2, imported Kilnford Bell 3d; 3, Cava- 
lier’s Kilnford Ringmaster, and 4, Cavalier’s Kilnford Dorothy. 


Far Reaching Influence of Good Bull 


‘E. A. Hutchins gives breeders helpful pointers 


Care should be made in the selection. Look to 
the dam and also the sire’s dam. As an illus- 
tration of that we print photos of the sire at 
the head of the Newton farms (Brae Burn) in 
Worcester county, Mass. At the head of this 
group is the herd sire on this farm, Cavalier’s 
Kilnford Ringmaster, first prize’ senior calf at 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois, and first prize 
two-year-old Iowa, Indiana and Missouri state 
fairs. He was sired by imported Bargenock 
Gay Cavalier, the bull at the left of the picture. 
He was grand champion at the leading shows 
of 1911-2-3-4; also first and grand champion 
Iowa dairy show in 1912; first and grand cham- 
pion National dairy show in .1912-3-4. He was 
sired by Durward Lely, who it is said has sired 
more daughters with records above _ 10,000 


pounds milk in a year than any other bull in 
Scotland. Here again is inheritance, for his dam, 
Rudy Bargenock, gave 13,000 pounds milk in 10 
months at 16 years of age, testing 4.1%. 

The dam of Ringmaster, the cow shown at 
the right, imported Kilnford Bell 3d, has a milk 


















Noted Group of Ayrshire Producers 


These animals show individuality and dairy capacity with 
The animals are: 1, imported 
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record of 12,000 pounds, testing 4.4%, or 528 
pounds butter fat, 621 pounds butter in 10 
months as a two year old. She could easily have 
made a 20,000 record as a mature cow. 

She was first as a three year old at the In- 
ternational dairy show, 1911, first prize aged cow 
and grand champion at so many of the leading 
shows that they are too numerous to mention; 
also the National dairy show, 1914. In 1913 she 
was winner of the three days’ butter fat test 
over all breeds at the Illinois state fair and 
winner of the ‘$500 silver cup over all breeds at 
the National dairy show, 1913-4. Here is not 
only individuality and production, but trans- 
mitting ability, as is shown by the three gen- 
erations. The third generation, Cavalier’s Kiln- 
ford Dorothy (bottom of group), a daughter of 
Cavalier’s Kilnford Ringmaster, who was first 
prize junior yearling heifer Iowa state fair, 
Indiana state fair, Illinois state fair, and junior 
champion Danville fair, Missouri state fair and 
the national dairy show where she was also 
junior champion, all in 1917. Here you have 
three generations of prize winners, and 
I have seen other daughters of this bull, 
half sisters to this heifer, that show the 
same type and conformation, showing 
the transmitting ability of the sire re- 
gardless of what the cows were that he 
was bred to. This demonstrates the in- 
fluence that a good bull has on the herd. 

If a close study is made of these cuts, 
looking at the individuality and dairy 
capacity of the grandsire and grand- 
dam and the individuality of their son 
and his first daughter, isn’t it to be ex- 
pected that with this reproduction of 
type production will also be trans- 
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mitted? I think so. Select your herd 
sire as you would any other important 
thing on your farm, make a wise selec- 
tion and be willing to pay for it. If you 
do not have confidence in your own se- 
lection, leave the choice to some breeder 
in whom you have confidence, and for 
every dollar invested you will get value 
If you could only realize the 
herd 


received. 
importance of a good sire on a 
the price would be no object. 

Supposing he increased the value of 
the calves $10 per head, how long wouid 
it be before he would pay for himself? 
Supposing you raised his heifer calves 
and he increased the milk 
record of your herd 2000 pounds, which 
is conservative, what has his value 
been to the herd? Can you count it 
in dollars and cents? No, it can’t be 
done. He has increased the value of 
each individual animal, its offspring, 
and theirs. So it goes on, generation 
after generation. There is no limit te 
what a good bull will do. 
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Save 
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Corn Crop 














You can do it with a concrete silo, and 
keep green fields on tap through the 
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winter. 
A concrete silo prevents the 40 per cent 
( waste of the corn crop that happens 
when corn is harvested in the old way. 
You should have a concrete silo be 
cause it is rot tproof, 1 -atproof, wi indproof, 
fireproof, permanent. 
Write for Bulletins Nos. 55 and 56 
RTLAND CEMENT 
All Offices at 
Ch te Detroit Kansas City New York Salt _ City 
Dallas Helena Milwaukee Parkersburg — 
ond Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh Washington ne 
Concrete for Permanence 
se OLTAWA ENGINES - 
Oscillator 
ersning Throttle Governed Sscsinz? "NFSRertes 
An OTTAWA Kerosene engine saw-rig outfit, with pole saw, besides 
sawing your own fuel supply, wil! earn its entire cost ina short time sawing for 
your neighbors. My engines, Throttle, or Hit-and Miss Governor, give more 
power, per erosene than casoline. 
2 ne, Peal racer an 
Every carof coal saved ree Book Toe Soest engine book yot printed. Se liberal offer. 
i Ay ys foel Geo. E. Long, CTTAWA MFG. CO. 
: t e@ war, : 662 King St. 
pat. | Sin LY eines: 
2 HP. -$ $0.32 Casi Sd <= % * : 
anP.. tales ripest 
5S H-P 128.00 \ / 3 : ; 
@ H-P 150.97 \f Sa 
7H? 163.10 ‘ ey : 
19 H-P 217.74 We Se = 
Wie. ae0:73 AY aN) Shipment 
22n-P.... cites | Engine sowsien OI AY = Direct 
; Saw-rigs and Portables | wood Saw Frames— F 
. Proportionally Lew, Sizes: 4,6, 6,7, 8,10 and 12 H-P. 
- 5 67,674.50 
$67,674. 
: Will be given as on and premiums at oe . 
Mr. Breeder, you should have an exhibit there. Show your stock to live buyers ; it’s 
the kind of advertising that pays. Incidentally take home part of the big premiums. 
ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 12 
Get your name on our mailing list. Write for a premium list and entry blanks. Address 
THE OHIO STATE FAIR, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
AUGUST 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 1918 


























STOP PAYING RENT Buls 2 permanent, ore 
$200. I furnish plans and supervise construction. 
Also for barns, factory buildings, towers, silos, eto. 


For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


LOREN W. STANLEY, Mechanical aad Architectural 
Designer, 121 East Chestnut Ave., Merchantvilte, N. J. 








Experimenting with Dynamite 

I was called on as expert witness 
the other day in a case where a man 
had tried a few experiments with ex- 
Plosives. The poor man’s experiment 
had resulted in the loss of his eye- 
sight and a very serious injury to his 
hearing. His experiment was to poke 
around a misfired hole after waiting 
about 30 minutes after lighting the 
fuse. He had brought suit against an 
insurance company to collect some ac- 
cident insurance which he carried. 1 
haven't heard how the case was de- 
cided, but I know that dynamite is 
dangerous unless a few simple rules 
are strictly adhered to. 

If a charge fails to go off do not 
poke around that hole until the next 
day. Don't try to thaw dynamite in 
the kitchen oven if you have any re- 
spect for yourself or family. Use a 
dynamite thawer. Treat the blasting 


caps with respect. Don’t use your 
teeth as a crimper; a regular blasting 
cap crimper is safer. Accidents are 
most always the result of carelessness, 
Misfires are caused by a break in the 


fuse or not having the cap securely 
fastened to the fuse. Do not jeopard- 
ize your future or your life insurance 
Policy by an act of carelessness. 


Acid for Storage Baitery 

Tn a 12 volt storage battery what acid 
fhould TI use to keep the battery up to 
strength? [ drive but very little at 
night. Which is better for removing car- 
bon, kerosene or denatured alcohol?— 

E. P. Carter, Connecticut. 

Tt is not usually necessary to add 
new acid to a battery unless some of 
it is accidentally spilt. You should 
keep specific gravity of a battery so- 
lution up to 1.275 or over. If it be- 
comes necessary to add acid I should 
advise you to take the car to a local 
garage. Making up a battery solution 
is very complicated. Unless you want 
to go to this trouble, I will not bother 
to give you the method of mixing the 
solution, ° 

Kerosene is most commonly used 
for cutting carbon. I think kerosene 
is just about as satisfactory as any so- 
lution you can get. The usual prac- 
tice in using kerosene to remove the 
carbon is to put in a few texspoonfuls 
in each cylinder after the engine is 
warm, then cut off the spark and turn 
the engine over a few times so that 
the kerosene will be distributed to all 
parts of the cylinder. The engine 
should then be allowed to stand over- 
night and you will find that by using 
kerosene about once a week you will 
have very little trouble with carbon. 
Denatured alcohol can be used in a 
Similar manner as_ described for 
kerosene, 


Making Concrete Fence Posts 


Some time ago I read in your paperan. 


article advising farmers to make their 
own concrete posts. We would like to 
make some, but hava no way to make 
them. Do you know of any farmers 
anywhere near us that make them?—[S. 
S., Pennsylvania. 





T do not know any farmers in your 


| vicinity who make concrete posts on 
a commercial scale. If you have 
sand and gravel available I would 


' recommend you 





build a form and 
construct your own posts. It does 
not require extensive experience to 
make good posts. It does require 
use of good materials, and if sand 
and gravel are easily available ,by 


| building a few post forms you should 


be able to have posts enough built 
during any slack season to keep your 
fences in good repair. 

The mixture recommended for posts 
is one part cement, two parts sand and 
three parts gravel. The largest mate- 
rial should not be over 4 inch in size. 
Avoid use of gravel or sand which 
contains much dirt or clay. Posts are 


made in various sizes. The most 
common form that can be made at 
home on the farm is the square 


The size recommended 
at bottom and 4xt 


tapering post. 
is 5x5 inches 
inches at top. 

Concrete posts should be reinforced 
and the position of the stcel is very 





will gladly answer any inquiries in th 


department about farm tractors, om 
engines, all farm machinery, ‘tan 


” buildings and plans, drainage, +, 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and ‘edaren 
label from American Agricuiturist it. 

reply by private letter ia desired, : 







important. The usual 
place reinforcing rods 
from the four sides of the Post; ¥ 
inch steel rods are recommended for 
reinforcement. 

In making posts cover bottom of 
mold with concrete and then Jay 
the two bottom reinforcing fogs 
Then fill mold practically full 
of concrete and lay in the typo 
remaining’ rods. In order to giys 
the post a smooth iinish it shoulg 
be troweled on the sides. Concrota 
should be made rather wet and 
tamped in order to prevent the 
ing of air pockets. The posts 
be left in the mold at least 24 hours 
If removed after 24 hours, they must 


practice js to 


in 





be handled carefully, as they are like. 
ly to crack under their own weight. 
In order to properly cure the post 
they should be set in a shad spot 


and kept damp fora week to 1 


Tractor Conservativ ely Rated 


Do you believe that five rsp 
power on the drawbar is to 
pull two 14-inch plows throu: sod 
7 inches deep, or that 10 ) rsa 


power at the belt is power « h to 
cut 10 tons of silage an hour with a 
pneumatic silage cutter? I « t to 
use the tractor on dead level ! ior at 
most only slightly rolling.- j mh ke 
New York. 

The tractor you have in mind f he- 
lieve to be very conservatively rated. 


The company guarantees the r 
will pull any ordinary five or six-horse 
e 


load. <A 14-inch gang plow under 
most conditions requires four or five 
horses, From the guarantee on this 
tractor it should easily do th rk, 

A silage cutter requires about one 
horse power per ton of capacity per 
hour. If you cut 10 tons an hour it 
would require about 1 horse power. 
This tractor will easily deliver 19 
horse power on the belt. Be sure your 
pulleys are the right size to e the 


Silage cutter the correct speed. 


Potato Aphis a Serious Pest 

E. P. FELT, N ¥ STATE ENTOMOLOGIST 

Potato aphis was generally distrib- 
uted over New York state last year 


and caused considerable loss of the 
crop, especially on Long Island. This 
insect is also a serious enemy of to- 


matoes and owing to its attacking the 
blossom stalks and blasting the ea 
crop, the loss following 
may be considerable. 

Reports coming to this. olfice indi- 
cate a serious infestation on Lo 
land, entire fields of potatoes 
destroyed and the tomato crop 
seriously threatened. The insect has 
been reported from some other por- 
tions of the state, notably Schenectady 
and Erie counties. The prevalent 
warm weather, if it continues, 
result in increased activity by n 
enemies and a sudden checking 
pest. 

The tomato aphis a 











ttacks the tende 





young leaves, causing the edges to 
turn downward and after a short time 
the foliage shrivels and we have 3 


characteristic dying condition which 
progresses from the top downward. 
In seriously affected fields all of the 
leaves may be destroyed, though 4 
portion of the trouble may be due to 
plant diseases, especially bligh In- 
fection by this latter is favored, if not 
promoted, by the aphids, Eggplant 
and peppers, as well as tomatoes, are 
likely to be severely damaged. 





There is no better control ! ethod 
than systematic spraying with a to 
bacco soap preparation, using 1ree- 

Iphate 


fourths of a pint of nicotine su 
10% nicotine to 100 gallons of water 
to which should be added six to eight 
pounds of any cheap soap. The latter 
serves simply as a spreader, It is im 
portant to apply this as an unt derspray 
in order to hit the greatest number of 
insects and it is by all means iivis- 
able, if the infestation is at all tht seat 
ening, to spray early and thus prevent 
serious damage. 

Infestation by potato aphis last year 
and this appears to be much greater 
than anything we have known ‘? Té@ 
cent years. 


about uy inch * 
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A Tractor That Does The Things 





You Want a Tractor To Do 


The Cleveland Tractor is not confined 
to a narrow field of service. It does the 
things you want a tractor to do. 


It plows, it harrows, it plants, it reaps. 
Its great power and small size enable it to 
work satisfactorily in difficult, awkward 
places. It works efficiently under and 
among small trees, close up to fence corners, 
around boulders, on hillsides, over ditches, 
gullies and rough ground. 


With 600 square inches of traction sur- 
face, it goes through sand, gravel, gumbo, 
mud and even wet clay without packing 
the soil. 


The Cleveland Tractor lays down its 
own tracks, crawls on them, and picks them 
up again as it goes along—just like the 
famous war “tanks.” 


It does faster and better work than was 
possible before. It plows 3% miles an 
hour—eight to ten acres a day—equal to 





19007 Euclid Ave. 


the work of three good men with three 
3-horse teams under favorable conditions. 


But the Cleveland is far more than just 
a tractor. With pulley and belt, it will 
saw, cut ensilage, pump—and do the things 
you demand of a stationary engine. 


In addition it can be used for hauling 
the manure spreader, for grading, dragging 
logs and pulling road machinery. 


It develops 12 horsepower at the draw- 
bar and 20 horsepower at the pulley. Yet 
with all this power the complete machine 
weighs less than 3200 pounds, and can be 
housed in less space than is required for a 
single horse. 


Rollin H. White, the well-known engi- 
neer, designed the Cleveland Tractor. It 
is built under his personal supervision, and 
is constructed for long service. The track 
sections are joined with hardened steel pins 
which have their bearings in hardened steel 


Tk Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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bushings. Gears are protected by dirt proof 
cases and are of the same high quality as 


those of the best trucks. The finest ma- 


terials are used throughout. 


Farming today demands the most com- 
prehensive machinery obtainable—ma- 
chinery that is useful in doing many different 
things—machinery that is adaptable to 
widely varying conditions. 


Thousands of farmers are looking to the 
Cleveland Tractor in the present crisis. 
And the Cleveland is meeting the demands 
—severe as they are—and is making more 
money for its owners. 


It is truly the tractor that does the things 
you want a tractor to do. 


Nearly every farm can use one or more 
Clevelands to speed up production and cut 
down costs. Write today for complete 
information and the name of the nearest 


Cleveland dealer. 
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“IT THROWS 
ANO BLOWS” > 
















ALL THE CORN 


You can prevent useless waste 
of corn by continuing to fill your 
Silo until the silage is thorough- 
ly settled. Fill and refill your 
Silo to capacity with a 


Papec Ensilage Cutter 


After you have stored all the 
corn possible in your Silo, shred 
the dry stalks remaining with a 
equipped with shredder 
allow the fodder 
fields over 





rapec 
knives. Don't 
to stand in the 


us tell you more about the 
ipec’—The Ensilage Cutter 

Plus. Write for our 1918 cata- 

log. It may save you from 

$75.00 to $150.00 yearly in your 

own feeding costs. 

PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
111 Main Street, Shertsville, N. Y. 
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éariy and save 
THE C NEAMERY PACKS 3€ ¢e co. 
343 4 
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53 walls of Craine patent- 
ed silos nsure stren Ms 


permanen and perfect 


a aoe r mth in and cold out. 

*Crair lox” patent covering 

m does away with both.r of iron 

@ hoopsand provi les best insurance 

® against wind and weather. Old 

stave silos can be made into new, 

a permanent, 3-wall silos at one- 
@ half cost of a new silo. 


Send for Catalog, prices, terms 
and Agency oer 


Craine Silo Co., Inc. 


” Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 
SAVE MONEY 


SILOS by buying NOW 


é imber is bard to get and price is climbing 
bigher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 
late deliveries this year. 
Globe Stio is your Beet Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
complete ailo with leas expense. 
Window Free. 
. Buy Now-—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Httt+tteett 6Save Now—Write Now. 

| GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 






























= ‘Sead be stal ne : to 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 13 Cobleskill, N. Y. 









PURE Unieached HARDWOOD ASHES 


T ost Potash Fertilizer. The Joynt Brar d the t 
by AGENTS WANTED. Correspondence Invited. 
t >—The Bank of Hamitten, "Lucknow, 


( 


& Bradstreets A V 
s JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario. 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and ewe illustrated catalog. 136 
page 5x8 inches, containing descriptions of up- 
ward of 309 practical modern = oks covering every phase 

of ay ure. This will be mailed on applicatioa, 





02:43 Wwa9 COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave. Now Yoru, 4% | 
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Plow Handle 
Talks 


FUEL Co Ct LE 
People Are United 


Anyone at all observing can note 
the gradual development of an aggres- 
sive unity of feeling on the part of 
e toward a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 
It is rather hard 
for us to appre- 
ciate the true 
significance of 
the awful thun- 
der of guns and 
carnage of the 
battle front 
Logically we 
had to develop 
our war senti- 
ments through 
newspapers, 
platform ad- 
dresses and 
n eig hborhood 
talk. However, 
we are all together now and are look- 
ing at our war job as we would at 
any other piece of business. 

It is also interesting to note the gen- 
eral lack of that slushy sortofsentiment 
that weakens the ardor of our boys 
who are bearing the real burden. Yes, 
we are following a great leader with- 


SUL ADESCUTAAL AEH 


peop! 

















H, E. COOK 


out regard to party, name or previous 
attitude toward government manage- 
ment. We are ready to cut down on 
the use of anything necessary to fur- 
ther punish and finally lick that hell- 


ish monster that would break down 
ind destroy everything that is dear to 
a normal, clear-thinking human being. 

We are all right in sentiment, every- 
body is; but, as farmers, we are a bit 
shy yet in expressing our loyalty by 
retting after our crop and business 
with a sort of “going over the top” 


idea, Don't let us wait altogether for 
a government agent to find labor, I 
would much preter to go find it my- 
elf and have the satisfaction of some 
personal choice rather than to depend 


n the machine-found | sort. I 
topped a few days ago at a Glens 
Falls home, a young lad of high 
school age came in, and soon this 
young fellow was out searching 
among his chums for help. He found 
a nice group, and they went to work. 


Don’t Mourn About the Weather 

T know how hard it is when rain 
falls every day not to spend energy 
and time thinking about our work 
interference. I have wasted enough 
that way to cultivate a farm, but it 
didn’t do any good, and if we could so 
order our going that this same energy 
could be put into practical use, and 
there are a thousand farm openings 
for it, we should feel a good deal bet- 
ter and get more things done; besides 
the mental development growing out 
of a study of adjustment to things we 
cannot control, will be worth the cost. 

Another war effect which will be 
fundamentally wholesome is the put- 
ting to work of so-called retired farm- 
ers. These people were originally 
among our most thrifty and prosper- 
ous farmers, and up to the time of 
their removal from active farm work, 
they were a country asset, but after- 
ward they became a wart upon our 
body politic. They are, as a rule, no 
longer helpful to the rural people and 
interests they have left, and they do 
not readily adjust themselves to city 
ways. Everlasting shame to any man 
or woman who quits work, I mean ac. 
tive, legitimate, productive work, be- 
cause money enough has been made 
to support life and living. Getting 
mentally rusty because of natural in- 
ertia soon brings physical decay and 
business degeneracy. Our bodily aches 
and pains will disappear when busi- 
ness cares demand that we go for- 
ward, 

Municipalities will do well to tax 
these people after the war is over pre- 
venting them from relaxing after 
emergency legislation has lapsed. Why 

houldn’t a man be surtaxed who 
leaves his farm simply because he can 
provide for physical wants without 
labor and allow his business to go 
down? 

The one big open cause for the fail- 
ure of farm tenantry in the east has 
been the agricultural decay of the 
owners rather than the inferiority of 
the tenants resulting in developing the 
worst side of farm tenants instead of 
the best side, If the war will take 
some of the kinks out of our agricul- 
tural perspective and give us a practi- 

[To Page 75.] 
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TIR ES ADVANCE? 


v Dont blame him. 


rFord Owner 
our tire costs 


Ws depend on YOU 


OU have the remedy 
for high tire cost with- 
in easy reach. Increase 


your tire mileage and keep your cost per 
mile for casings at before-the-war figures 
by equipping your Ford with the 


PATENTED 


Cars chock Absorber Cars 


The Hass 


ter Shock Absorber lifts the weight of the car off the tires. 


Tt eussfong 


every jt and jar. It prevents sidesway and upthrow, reduces rattling and vibra‘ion, 
The Ha ssler Shock Absorber will immediately increase your tire mileage. It wil] 


pay forit 
extra miles o put of ev rery Se t of casings, 


lf every time you ride 3,000 miles, 


It will euable you to get thousands of 


It will help you do your little to avert a rubber famine among our gallant Aliies, 
and keep down the first cost of tires here at home. 


It will make your Ford ride as smoothly as a $2,000 car. 


10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will 
bave aset of Hasslers put on your Ford without acent 
of expense to you, Try them 10 days. Then, if you 
4 are willing to do without them, they 
o will be taken off without charge. 
Don't ride without Hassters simply 
use someone discouruges you 
from trying them, Accept this offer 
and see for yourself. Over 400,000 
sets in use, Write today—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 


° 1800 Spruce St. 





Iodiaoapolis, Ind, 
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libera al grading. 
ness is your tes 
every time. We = any quantity. 


1 is. Write quick, stating what you 
have. Addres 
WERT THAN BAG Co.*. 
[5S Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. 








Highest prices 





for your.old 


today for new 
advanced price 
We pay the freight 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 










For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertiser 








i ‘HERE is one safe way to be sure you are 


buying a satisfactory tractor. 


Buy from 


a concern that has had years of experience with a!l 


kinds of tractors and power machines for the farm. 
A tractor can be considered safe only when it has beea 


tested and tried, on thousand. 


of farms, under every combi- 


nation of soil and climate conditions, and has given a satis 
factory account of itself everywhere. 


International, Mogul and 


Titan Kerosene Tractors, 


as sold today, have over 12 years of tractor manufacturing, 
experimental, and field service behind them. These sizes and 
types are the ones that have stood every test. 


Beyond question these are safe tractors to buy. 
on kerosene and other low-grade fuels. 


Operate successfully 


They all 


ft »y are sold by a concern that has sold for years all kinds 
of satisfactory machines to be operated by tractor power, thu 
assuring good work at both ends of the drawbar and belt. 





Wi € invit e investigation and comparisons. 


See the local 


dealer who sells our tractors, or write us for complete info rma- 
tion about a safe tractor to buy for the work on your farm. 


International Harvester Cc Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Champica 


Deering 


McCormick 


US A 
Milwaukee Osborne 
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Early Plowing for Wheat 

Early plowing is one of the essential 
factors in growing high yields of 
wheat as shown by results at the Ohio 
station, Where from three to eight 
pushels more an acre have been se- 
by observing early plowing 
The early plowing dates as 
Ohio are from July 15 to 


cured 
dates. 
given for 
August 1. 

Agronomists point out that early 
plowing makes it possible to prepare 
a firm, fine and moist seed bed, which 
is regarded-so essential in successful 
wheat growing. Insects, weed seeds 
and filth when plowed under early 
give little trouble and frequently a 
pest of the wheat can be controlled by 
early plowing, particularly the wheat 
midge this season. ; 


Plowing Kills Wheat Midge 

Early plowing immediately after 
harvest of stubble fields to control the 
wheat midge, commonly known as 
“red weevil” is recommended by H. A. 
Gossard of the Ohio station. Addi- 
tional control measures consist in 
purning the stubble in infested fields, 
fertilizing heavier than usual, and the 
use of bearded varieties of grain. 

Loss from the wheat midge is re- 
ported from restricted areas ranging 
from 25 to 75%, but Ohio’s wheat crop 
will be reduced only a few per cent 
by the attacks of the midge this year. 
In the $’s this insect was responsible 
for heavy wheat losses, but now the 
natural enemies of the midge Keep it 
from spreading Over large areas, ento- 
mologists say. 


Drying Sweet Corn 

L, H, REICHEL, BERKS COUNTY, PA 

Sweet corn is certainly an all round 
crop; whether it is grown as a com- 
mercial product, or just in our own 
country garden it is a crop from which 
there need be no. waste. 

If we are raising it to sell and the 
market should be low we let the corn 
mature and use in place of horse corn, 
The yield is surprising and it has a 
feeding value equal to horse corn. It 
can be cleared from the ground soon- 


er or it can be planted later than 
horse corn and still mature a crop. 
Sweet corn can be planted in July 


and still produce a crop of fresh sweet 
corn, 

If in our own garden the sweet corn 
should be a little too plentiful to sup- 
ply our table, the excess is dried for 
winter use. A good many people turn 
up their noses at dried corn, but they 
need not. I have had good, bad and 
indifferent corn served me from corn 
that was dried. The cause of the 
Variation was largely due to the corn 


that was used for drying. There is 
absolutely one essential in drying corn 
and that is to use sweet corn that is 


young, tender and freshly pulled. If 
orn that is so tough that the 
sunk in it little 


one uses 


teeth couldn't b« could 
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be expected of the dried product. Dry- 
ing certainly will not improve the 
corn. I would never contend that, but 
if care is taken in using a decent 
product one will have sweet corn that 
will be found to be very edible in 
winter. 

Our method is simple: We select 
ears that are young and tender and 
freshly gathered. Blanch on cob in 
steam or boiling water—preferably 
steam—for five to 10 minutes to set 
milk. If boiling water is used, add 
a teaspoonful of salt to each gallon. 
Cold-dip, drain thoroughly, cut og 
half the kernel with a sharp knife and 
scrape off the remainder, taking care 
not to include the chaff. Drying time, 
three to four hours. Start at temper- 
ature of 110 degrees and raise grad- 
ually to 145 degrees. 

To prepare for sun-drying, corn 
should first be dried in the oven for 
10 to 15 minutes. After sun-drying is 
completed, the corn should again be 
heated in oven to kill possible insect 
eggs. 


People Are United 
[From Page 74.] 


cal working understanding and a 
clearer vision of what our problems 
are and how to tackle them, the coun- 
try will be the gainer and incidentally 
a lot of wrinkles will be ironed out of 
our dispositions and our faces and less 
time will be available to criticize oth- 
ers for their mistakes in things we 
know not of. Dr Jordan once said if 
you want to criticize a thing you don’t 
want to know very much about it. 

I am delighted to read the front 
page article, editorial I am guessing, 
in American Agriculturist of July 13; 
it’s after my own heart. We had a 
fine living evidence on the state school 
farm. During my nine year’s stay, 
one-third of the farm was developed 
without stable manure, using chemi- 
cals and clover, and no difference in 
crop production was noticeable side 
by side with that part having stable 
manure. On our Denmark farms we 
have about 40 acres similarly treated 
and it shows a steady productive de- 
velopment. The location of the land 
by the way makes it impossible to 
take manure to it. 

All agricultural honor to T. B. Terry, 
who demonstrated these things at a 
time when science was doubtful, and 
said No! Terry was also handicapped 
as we of a later date have not been 
because chemicals were then un- 
known. It took patience, a clear agri- 
cultural vision and understanding and 
the ability to execute, and also a 
sturdy pioneer quality of standing 
alone, On a sound platform. Now all 
that is necessary is to go ahead and 
do a thing commonly understood. A 
demand for crops and a shortage of 
fertilizers may be the one thing that 
will be responsible for making this 
principle a nationwide practice. 




























Clover after Wheat 


The picture was taken just a short time after wheat harvest. 
stand and vigorous growth of the clover 
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Will revel in this young clover! 
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in the stubble. How 









Engine 





Selected by over 
150,000 Farmers 





ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
$10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks. 


Morse “Z’”’ Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engine history. 


Demand, as they did: 


1. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
2. Economy in first and fuel cost, 
and low upkeep. 
3. Simplicity and Staunch Durability, 
4. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof, 
5. Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore. 
6. Leak-proof Compression. 
7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 
8. More than Rated Power. 


You Also Get Service 


from your Local Dealer 


Your local dealer has just the 
type “Z” for your needs in stock 
waiting for you. Buy from 
him. He is prepared to give 
prompt delivery and. personal 
service right where you live. 


The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes 
are built to use kerosene, 
distillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The 114 H.P. size 
uses gasoline only. 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE é 


Chicago 


=— Manufacturers - 








SOW MORE GRAIN 
AND HAVE 


STRONG-BIG CAPACITY 











EASILY 
HANDLED 


Quick and 
Sure in Action 








returns, year after year. Its light weigh 


you considerable saving each season. 


There's 


7§ years of 





Threshere, Horse 
Saw Machines, 


for free Catalog. 


end A. W. GRAY’S 


Powers, 
Ensilage Cutters 
Gasoline Engines. 


(“Easy to buyand money-saving. An investment in this thresher pays big and certain 


Why get a 4eavy machine with the same capacity and durability that you can get at 
éess cost in the Gray Line. Cost of running a Gray compared with others will show 


THRESHERS 


Gray Thresher. You can depenc 
sizes for a farmer's ¢ 





t makes it easily hauled in hilly country. 


nal reputation back of every 
nit for good work. Made in many 
mtracting threshermen. Write now 


experience and a nati 





SONS, Inc. 630°" 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Office: t 


Poultney. V 























WELL ?4i8° WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








‘CORN HARVESTER 


That beats them all. One horse cuts two rows. Carries ‘ao 
4 > * . 


| the shock. Worked by 1, 2 or 3 men. No danger, No 
twine. Free trial. We also make Stump Pullers and 
Tile Ditchers. Catalog free. Agents wanted. 


| H. K. BENNETT & CO., WESTERVILLE, OHIO 

















INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Auto Ti . Double mileage. j= 
—~ punetures. Easily toolied tneny tre. 


™ outs « 
Thousands sold. Details free. nts wanted. 
Amer.Accessories Co., Dept? {2Cincinnati 











WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist. 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL 
FARR POWER 
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Net Prices for Milk 
The following prices according to 


the 25% increase in the schedule of 
f t rates now in effect by order of 


the 1 ted States railroad administra- 
tio: pply to both interstate and in- 
t te traflic, and are for 10) pounds 
< k, testing 35% butter fat nda 


ed when pasteurized as grade 


pasteurized, as provided by 
the regulations of the department of 
i . New York city. Four cents 
) pounds is : i for each one- 
t fl inerea in butter fat 
s 40-4 A 
BP 3s Me eeSeeceses Ss 
oe te 2 5 5 
7 Npeppernpes ) } i i 
) , 2 
" ) i 
GP Sd ePrewccees ’ ) 
Be ececcceces ‘ ’ - ’ 
) 83 ; t 





, Do nsesees ” 3 2a 
1i0 Dicccccccece I oS 

12 TTT ) wh : 

Ln WR, ceccees ’ » 27 t 

1 TTT Tt 5 2.71 L 

i Zz 5 OS 2.70 ov 

, r.. ) 410 270 2 90 

170 = ) 120 2.69 “89 

IN) Pucccccceces 0 2.68 , 38 

, 110 2 aT 287 

Du rcccecsces ’ 5 286 8g 

J > 45 

it 4 

eeccesecse U v0 2.64 4 

) 3 

’ ; 2 62 20 

ito r 120 a 3.62 S2 

270 ld G1 SL 

) 505 » “oO 

) ) a ’ ra 

, “s 

’ , 3 7 

’ 2 Té 

) i 4 

) n oT4 

’ 5 2.73 

) > > 

G10) tie Ld. ccccee a 2.51 l 

: D 0 2.51 2.71 

5 5 2. 50 2.70 

U 2.49 2.69 

525 ' 2 49 2.69 

} a) i 262 

5 630 2 43 2.63 

’ 340 655 2. 47 2.67 

PDD DD. cccceccces 45 640 2.46 2.86 

, 550 ) 245 2.65 

5 355 50 244 2.64 

GSP O27 SID. ccccccccs 560 ’ 2H 2.64 

GIP to FA. cccccccece 565 665 2.43 2.63 

GAP tr 550. ccccccccs 570 670 2.43 263 


price the producer is to receive 
is ascertained by learning the freicht 
rate per can on milk from his railroad 
tition to the New York terminal 
Then find the nearest rate per can in 
the above schedule and on the same 
line with this rate will be found the 
league price for 3% milk delivered at 
that station. These prices are for New 
York city and markets not governed 
by spec ial local prices. 
What Consumers Will Pay for Milk 





The prices that consumers are to 
pay for milk during August and Sep- 
t follows: 

r, cts Sept. cts 
( ! i Ls > 
Gr A. bettled, reta 9 9 
G mot thed lt It 
G B, bottled 8 8 
Grvte i bort led 12 13 
Grade B, bo t TER DCS. cccccce rs T 
. le I L t BS. wcccece 1% a 
tre bottled by stores, MS...eceee 8 3 
I stores, ( I 2 oy Ly 
f res ! . Ww t 
L Wesale a i t 
> restau * 1 
ibs J % 
Lew w sale B 10 
eee a ) 

The feder rod rd has l- 
nounced that the sp tl regul ns 

) ing the handling of cold storage 


g 
butter, issued by the United States 





food administration on June 19, 1918 
and amended July 12, WIS, as to th 
maximum mat ’ of profit that de 
ers may take, has n extended to 
cover fresh butter. The rules provide 
that dealers may not add to the cost 
pr >» more than 1!, cents on lots be- 
tween TUO0) pounds vd é 1% 
c t on s s of TOO ft TH) p 5 
and not 1 2%, cents o 
u t i”) 4 Th l r. 
uring st, < not includ invthing 
ex ot th tas price, t ’ ta- 
tio I iny nsuran } s 
storage charges, and inter t ad ing 
th ora period and the vost of 
making prints if the butter is put into 
thi n 

Watson, Ayrshire Secretary 

J G. Watson, for some time in 


of the extension activities of 
ro Ayrshire breeders’ association, 

been elected secretary and treas- 
“mr, as successor to the late C. M. 
Viaslow. Mr Watson is a Scotchman 


seroce 
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Mag NUAUNUU EASTHAM 


by birth. A graduate of the Iowa 
tate college, he was for a time ex- 
tension — man at that institution 
when he rent to Missouri to perform 
tilar duties. He was manager of 
L1G so onth vestern dairy show at 


insas City. lie is thoroughly quali- 

l to manage Ayreh »reeders’ in- 

rests. He has a wonderful field for 

splendid service in promoting this 
ndid dairy cow. 


Good Chance for Sheep Raising 
DAVID TAYLOR, SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Schoharie hes been quite a county 
for keeping sheep in past years and is 
wonderfully well adapted to that use. 
Hiowever, the dogs in the eounty 
proved a great drawback to the imdus- 
try, and as a result flocks of sheep 
have ome very small. There was 
much talk last winter of again stocking 





up the farms with sheep, but not 
much was done in carrying out this 
idea. There are grout mamy idle 


farms about here chat would be suit- 
able fer sheep raising. 

Just now sheep are very high in 
price and looks like a big undertak- 
ing for the farmer to get a flock 
started. Sheep in this section are fed 
hay an@ a small amount of grain in 

Winter, but in the summer get 
their living largely on the pasture 
with little extra feed. The profit 
which can be made on each ewe de- 
pends upon the care and attention 
they get, but I believe there is good 
money in it just now. Wool last year 
brought 60 to 70 cents per pound un- 

ished. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club 
H. D, BAUDER, SCIIOILARIE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

This year 62 entries and contracts 
were received for the boys’ and@ girls’ 
live stock club. The calves were se- 
lected and purchased by the purchas- 
ing committee of the Schoharie coun- 
ty breeder's’ association. Al) but five 
of the calves were purchased from 
breeders of pure-bred live stock out- 
side of this county. This year 57 Hol- 
steins were placed) besides three 
Guernsey and two Jersey calves. The 
project is being financed by the First 
National bank of Cobleskill. They 
have made a .:mple form note to 
which the boy or girl signs, and the 
parent, promising to pay the face 
value plus interest at the rate of 6% 
per annum. 

The matter of insurance was con- 
sidered, in case of loss of an animal, 
and it was mutually decided that $2 
would be added to the face value of 
each note to serve as imsurance in 
ease of loss. This amount to be paid 
toward the purchase price and, if ne 
loss, the extra $2 to be deducted from 
the amount to be paid when the note 
comes due, and no interest to be 
charge ol on the insurance fund, 

The number and value of the calves 
showed a marked increase over last 

. : is shown by the folowing fig- 

: Last year 17 animals were dis- 
tributed at an average cost of $77; this 
: r (2 animals were distributed at an 
About one year 
l ro W the calves will all be 

: bt to the Sehoharie state school 
< iiture, Cobleskill, and sold at 

I etion to the highest bidder. 


ost of $99. 


The bo r sirl may bid on the calf 
w! h he or she has cared for during 
the ir. Each boy and girl is keep- 
ing ar iccurate account of the ex- 
penses of the anim al and the one hav- 


1g the best kept records will receive 
also the boy 

l ing the animal with the 
best impro ne? for the year is to 


reward at time of sule: 








Where Duity Cows have been 
Slaughtered in European countries, 
according to the Ret Cross the death 
rate of children under two years 
ranges from SS to 9S%. All homor 
then to these dumb patriots that are 
producing food which will save the 
babies, nourish the youth, strengthen 
the weak, and sustain the workers 
and warriors.—[N. A. Negley, Wiscem- 
sin. 
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Choose the Feed thats Right 
-~and Ready to Use 


There’s no need to run risks by mixing your own 
dairy feed. You don’t need to worry about. shortage of 
# some essential ingredient. You don’t need to guess about 
the quality of each ingredient. 

Here’s the ideal balanced feed, ready for immediate use. 


International Ready Ration 


Saves Mixing Labor ee a Feeds 

The hours that nd in mixing nternation eady Ration has a 
feed could be meer spent in 20% protein He oe This is the right 

: tage for the average mi!i cow 
other ways. International Ready Ra- — : > 
- : age “ —proved by innumerable tests. It 
tion not only saves this time, butit ios the right percentage of carbo- 
saves money in its cost as compared hydrates and fat. Naturally it pro 
with any other feed approachingits duces the maximum milk flow—an 
value. It’s always uniform. increase is guaranteed. 

The ordinary home mixed feed, though it may con- 
tain 202% protein, cannot equal Ready Rationinresults. 
Accept the profits of this scientific feed—the result 
of years of experiment and experience. Write us 
if your dealer does not have International Ready 

Ration in stock. 
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r: INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. | | 
Minneapolis, Minn. at Minneapolis and Memphis | | 
' Makers of International Special Dairy Feed—aleo guar: > 
= sateed, aloes, an 18%, prose ; 
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KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


NoMoney Down 
~No Payment 


Easy to use; efficient; economical; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 


Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 



































no-payment-until-60-days 
offer is made because we 


MINERAL"? 







: Selacs ousquagturele 50 
Sixes right on yourewa place why 
. the Majestic Separator HEAVE}as 


gives the most efficient 
resultsatleasteost. Try 
thismarvelousCreamSep- 


COMPOUND 













all Lotest arator on 30 days’ free trial. 

a See how it skims warmorcold | Booktet CY R ES. 

Insiuding sallx —— to ao pene drop. P Free 

Inside Oel- See how much easier an 

ing Device quicker it works than NESLECT “. HEAVES j 
sad 4 any other separator you've ~ . / 
se ever used. Find how eco- }| Wili Ruin rf 


nomical it is, how easy it 
is to clean. Find out 
just as others have 
by actual test. 
Mr. Penrod saya: 
“Our cream is the 
hese best that goes to creamery. Tests 

54 to 60 all summer.” If 30 days’ 
nashgut yen duals te tae th Gan eee Oo ' : 

t you decide to keep make t ittsdurz, Pa 
small payment 60 days after it arrives and bal- MIMEGAL WEAYE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsbu 


ance in equal oes payments thereafter. This ’ 


gives you a full 
Year To Pay |¢} SELDOM SEE 
a big knee like this, but your horse 


i” Bang breaking ~ made ray 
tremendous Hartman organization , bunch or bruise on 
A wr2.000 000 eapital and 2,000,000 customers — have a bunc hroat. 
behind it. You make no deposit. No C.O. D. ankle, hock, atife, knee ort 
Noreferences. Wesend you any size “Majestic” 
you select without one eent in advance. Then 
when you’ve tested it for 30 days free, if you’re not fully 
satisfied, return it to us and we pay fre zight both wars. DE MAR REGUS.PAT.C 


Send for Free Book fa 


Get this book, tilled with startling money-makin; 
facts about the great ‘“Majestic’’. Also full details 
our no-money-down, no-payiment- ~until-60-days, year- 
to-pay Parm Credit Plan. Send for book today 


The Hartman Ca., 42/24aSade St, Jegi. 1258 Dhicore 


3 Package 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 


Your Horse \? 


Sold on 
its Merits 


SEND TODAY 





for ordicary cases, i 
Postpaid on receipt af price ¢ 











will clean it "off without laying up 
the horse. Wo blister, no hair gese 
Concentrated—only a few drops 


required at an application. $2.50 per bottle de ivered. 
Describe your case for special instructions and Book 8 8 Fam 


W. F. YOUNG, P. 5. F, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 


UEATH TO HEAVES! BEWTOR"S eel 
acer |! Pin This 27 cnr sscoe 
erpmerrg it Guarantees you the full benefits of 

















eller, 26 years sale. T FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 
eure Heaves on money refunden the FARM POWER EMBLEM 
st or 2nd can often cures. $50 amt Qrl0 pes can at deatees™ whieh represents the Lroa 


or prepaid by parce! post. Booklet . 
THE NEWTON REMEOY COMPANY, Toledo. Obfe 
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[Continued from Last Week.] 
at the same time the market milk in- 
justry does not begin to furnish us a 

Jution for all of the natural stock 
= din the eastern states. The reason 
tat all of our farmers farm as 
well as they know how—say, in re- 
sponse to higher prices as brought 
about by more demand for milk prod- 
ucts, aS developed by educational prop- 
aganda, financed by farmers, but run 
by people who know the game—if all 
of these farmers.do really good farm- 
ing, there will be no market for all of 
the raw milk that can be produced. 
The production of milk can easily be 
doubled, and this within a very short 
space of time. In fact, one great cause 
of past low prices has been the fact 
that there has in reality been some- 
thing very close to overproduction, or 
at least a quantity sufficient to cause 
more demand of the supply for a 
market than of the market for a sup- 
ply. This always leads to low prices. 

If the dairy cow is to be the solu- 
tio of our hill farm problem—and 
the dairy cow is more efficient than is 
any other animal in the transforming 
of grasses, clovers and alfalfas into 
human food—we must produce some- 
thing more than raw milk. But the 
moment we consider cheese, we are 
faced by the fact that the fundamen- 
tal law holds. We must face outside 
competition. The moment we consider 
. increased butter production we find 
that the same fundamental law holds. 
More and better cows will not make 
dairy farming profitable unless with 
them can come greater production of 
the feeds on which such stock is 
: produced. 

More Grain the Solution 

If in our own market we are to com- 
pete against other sections—againstthe 
west and the south—in the production 
of animal products, we must raise a 
much larger portion of the feeds on 
which these animals are grown. This 
may mean more corn—or perhaps on 
some of the colder soils, barley in- 
stead of corn. It may also mean the 
development of local gristmills, so 
that the farmers may have a market 
for their grains, and at the same time 
take home with them the milk-pro- 
ducing by-products which these grains 
give. Also, as an essential change in 
our present farming system the pro- 
duction of more corn means the pos- 
sibility of more clovers and more of 
other legumes. Now I know that there 
will be immediate objection raised, 
that many will say, “It can’t be 
done;” and others, “It should not be 
done.” Let me quote some of the ob- 
jections already made, and give my 
answers to the same: 

1, “It is cheaper to buy grain than 
to raise it.” How often in past years 
have we heard this statement made! 
The pity of it is that it has been be- 
lieved unquestionably. Now I remem- 
ber the days of really cheap grain, 
when 40 cents could be traded for a 
bushel of corn; and when cottonseed 
meal could be bought for less than its 
calculated fertility value. Did this 
cheap grain make for us a profitable 
agriculture? You know it did not, and 
furthermore you know that it was in 
the days of cheap grain—in 1893-4-5— 
that thousands of our farms were 
abandoned, that our pastures com- 
menced to grow up to weeds and 
brush, and our land to decrease in fer- 
tility. No! The mere fact that we 
could buy grain for less than our own 
cost of production meant that farming 

itself was unprofitable. 
« “We had best start with more 
covers and more alfalfa instead of 
more grain.” This objection was 
Taised by an experiment station man 
at the time some of these suggestions 
Were presented to him. I would be 
pmpted to agree with him were it not 
or the fact that we have preached 
more clovers‘and more legumes for 
sd last quarter of a century. and 
ae but little headway. Last sum- 
thro took a 900-mile automobile trip 
tee Connecticult with Prof South- 
— of the college. On this trip we 
i a dozen good fields of 
» and possibly the same number 
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of alfalfa—patches in- 
stead of fields. For some reason or 
another clover has not made head- 
way. My own belief is that land is 
plowed too seldom. Until we develop 
our farming system and our farm or- 
ganization to such a point as to allow 
of breaking up some of the grass 
lands at fairly frequent intervals, we 
will never be able to grow more than 
a@ very, very small area of red clover, 
or even of alfalfa. 

3. “High grain prices may not 
last.”” Now, in its essence, this sug- 
gestion is the same as No 1, and re- 
quires no extended answer. Certainly 
no guarantee of high prices can be 
given, but we know that freight rates 
must rise, and that with this rise we 
have in effect an increased protective 
tariff in each of the farm products. 
We also know that the soils of the 
corn belt—the great granary of the 
United States—are long since past the 
first flush of fertility and now respond 
to the use of artificial fertilizers. 
These two facts together show that in 
the future—if not in the immediate 
past—the east can once again compete 
in the production of grain crops—and 
even in the production of grain crops 
for human food as well as for animal 
feeds. 

4. “Our fields are too small, and it 
takes too many acres to make a living 
by grain production.” Now, there is 
some point to this objection. How- 
ever, I am not urging grain produc- 
tion as an end in itself, but simply to 
make profitable live stock industry. If 
the fields are too restricted, and the 
farms too small to make this change 
profitable, it may well be that the 
farm itself is one of those which was 
never meant to have been cultivated, 
and which should never have been 
cleared. 

5. “We are already short of labor, 
so why suggest a change that will 
take more labor?” My answer to this 
is that the suggested change will take 
no more of human labor, although 
admittedly it will use the teams which 
we already have to perhaps much 
better advantage. 

Develop Market for Small Grains 

Now there is one objection that has 
great force, and this is that even if 
our farmers grow more of the small 
grains, just now we have no market 
for the products, no place where the 
grain can be milled, where flour can 
be manufactured, and where the milk- 
producing by-products can be pro- 
duced. Unfortunately, this is partly 
true, but the one-time gristmill has 
long since disappeared and ceased 
to be one of our cherished institu- 
tions. Do you realize that 1000 acres 
of wheat or rye will furnish flour 
enough for a community of 3000 
people? And furthermore, do you 
know that if a grain mill can have 
the guarantee of the product of 1000 
acres of wheat or rye it will be worth 
while to install the necessary milling 
and bolting machinery? And finally, 
have you not recently seen that in 
Connecticut today there are but 56 
mills scattered here and there over 
the state, which are actually making 
flour from home-grown grains? 


of “patches” 


Farm Must Be Reorganized 

When our eastern farmer keeps 
more stock as a_ result of raising 
more grain, then will become neces- 
sary a definite and conscious reorgan- 
ization of many of our farms. This 
will lead to greater efficiency in all 
departments of farming. Roughly 
speaking, every hill farm has land be- 
longing to one of three classes: 1, 
Tillable land which can be worked 
by machinery; 2, steep side hills and 
stony land, now in grass, which are 
dificult to plow; permanent 
pastures. 

It is on the first of these that our 
grain crops must be grown, and where 
rotation must be produced. If, in 
planning a cropping system, we will 
forget about our pastures, and forget 
about our steep hillsides, and confine 
ourselves to land which can and 
shouid be machine-worked, progress 
will be made. 
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You Can’t Afford This 


No farmer is rich enough to feed 40-cent butter to his hogs 
or his calves in partially skimmed milk. 


It's a waste of money. 
It’s a waste of food. 


It's a waste that your pocketbook, your neighbors, your country, 
all condemn. 


But it’s a waste that is going on today on every cow-owner’s place 
where an inferior or half-worn-out cream separator is being used, or where 


the farmer is skimming by the wasteful “ gravity” method. 


And it’s a wholly unnecessary waste, too. 


Because a De Laval Cream Separator will soon save enough cream 
to pay for itself, and put a stop to all the waste of cream and time and 
labor for many years to come. 


There is no other cream separator that can compare with the 
De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of operation, freedom from 
repairs, and durability. It’s the world’s greatest cream saver. 
Order your De Laval now when you need it most and let it begin saving cream 
for you right away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or 


on such liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, 
or, if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 








All Nutrients of 70 Gall. 
_ Milk in Every Sack of 





















Every 100-pound sack of Sucrene Dairy Feed 
supplies your cow with 16} peunds of protein and 
49} pounds of fat and carbohydrates—equal to 
the protein, fat and carbohydrates contained in 
nearly 600 pounds of whole milk. This 


High Nutritive Quality of 
SUCRENE DAIRY FEED 


is secured and always maintained by a scientifically correct 
tion of materials whose high feeding value is proven 
beyond question and universally recognized—Cottonseed 
Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Distillers’ Dried Grains, Palm 
eal, Ground and Bolted Grain ey Clipped 
| 
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-Product for necessary bulk; Pure Cane lasses for 
palatability, aiding digestion and ting health. 

_Sucrene Dairy Feed is a complete milk making and body 
maintaining ration—no other grain or concentrates needed to 
increase milk yield. Relished by all cows; cuts cost of milk 
Production; saves grain. 

., Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not handle it 
write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Fill out and mail us the coupon for valuable literature on 
care and feeding of farm animals. 

American Milling Co., Dept. 30, Peoria, Ill. 
Sucrene Feeds for All Farm Animals—18 Years the Standard 





























































Ohio's Highest Y teld- Please d illustrated lit 
py for on feeds oaelicoes ‘ aD 

My herd of 155 O Sucrene Dairy Feed 
Srdsameamoce $  O) Sucrene Hog Meal 
of calves, have Oo Pocliry Mash 

ene 
heir 'i O Amco Fat Maker for steers 

, ao O Ameo Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
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New York 
‘State Fair 


Will have many new 
features, but the big- 
gest from viewpoint 
of farmersandmanu- 
facturers will be 


A Farm 


Tractor Show 


Forty acres of new 
land available for 
demonstrations of 
farm machinery — 
fixed area to be allot- 
ted to each exhibitor. 


The Tractor Is the Big Thing 
in Agriculture Today 


It Has Passed the Experi- 
mental Stage and Is Doing the 
Work. It Solves Two Big Prob- 
lems—the Shortage in Farm 
Labor and Draft Horses. 

It Is to the Interests of Man- 
ufacturers of Tractors to Be 
Represented. 


er ae 


i Farmers Owe It to Their 
Country and to Themselves to 
Witness the Real Tests and 
Avail Themselves of the Most 
Useful Machinery the Market 
i Affords. 

Cattle, Draft Horse, Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry Departments 
Bigger Than Ever—Many In- 
creases in Premiums. 

Fair will be National as Well 
as State in Scope. Five Cabinet 
Departments of Federal Gov- 
Var, Navy, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Interior— 
Represented by Extensive 
Exhibits. 


SYRACUSE 


Sept. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13,14 


‘rnment 























WATER! oF 


When-Where You Want [t? 
“DON’T DEPEND ON WiIND™™ 
For the Summer's water supply! Our smal! pump- 
ing engine will pump water when and where you 
want it. Both portable and stationary type. Other 
tough jobs easily handled too. Order now the com- 
pleteengine end pumpieck hereshown and besafe. 
Only $3.50 Yearly Cost on Investment 
Which ie interest charge. eaper, more reliable than 


milla. For simplicity Galloway Enxines are unex- 
Leave th unning without attention for hours! 
















parators. Until 1 


stt-drive 
FREE ENGINE BOOK 
‘rom 1% to 16 h.p. hea 
stationary operate on any tucl, new 
eogine book ready. A postal gets ft. Also 












Ciose shippiag 
poitts save 
freight 7 ~ 





















4A specific 10,000 mile written 
4 guarantee for every Bricteon 
ire user. Tire economy and 
inst punctures, 
rim cuts. Brict- 











line proof and wonder- 
filly reeillontand easy riding. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 

Find out at our risk the wonderful 

gerrice qualitive < Brictese Pnsgme- 
; Wee woday for details of Bree Trial 

Plan and descriptive book. 

he Brictson a - Dept. 104-8. 
016 W.0.W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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NEW YORK 
Things Look Better 
A, A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 


Abundant rain and_ electrical 
storms have retarded farm work very 


| much, especially haying. The wet and 


















planted this year. 
exvn 85 


| for 60 Ibs, barley $2 p bu. 


cold weather has not been favorable 
to vegetable growth and corn has not 
made good headway, although some 
fields have done very well. Corn, 
beans, buckwheat and oats all made 
i poor showing in their germinating 
power and many pieces of corn and 
heans have been replanted. The 
weather was very unfavorable to ger- 
mination and much_ seed _ rotted. 
Pumpkin and squash seed planted, 
hut very little came up and there are 
but few plants, though seed enough 
has been planted to cover the farms 
with them. The weather has started 
to be good and warm and vegetation 
will just bound now. 

Whole corn is selling at $3.40 per 
100 pounds, Gracked or chick corn 
$3.50 to $3.75, corn meal $3.50 to $5, 
gluten $2.45, wheat middlings §2, 
wheat bran $2.25, butter 50 cents a 
pound, eggs 49 cents a dozen at ship- 
pers, veals 15 cents a pound, wheat 
flour $3.10 to $4 per 49-pound sack, 
barley flour S2@ 24% pound sack, rice 
) to 14 cents a pound, oat flakes 9 
to 11 cents, rice tlour 15 to 20 cents. 


Cars for Perishables—The food ad- 
ministration will depend upon Com- 
missioner Wilson to indicate number 
of cars required at the various ship< 
ping stations in N Y for handling per-« 
ishables. It is believed that with the 
proper survey made it will be possible 
to supply cars in abundance to trans- 
port all perishables when ready and 
as fast as ready. Co-operation on the 
part of growers, shippers and others 


|} interested is asked so that the survey 


may be quickly and accurately made. 
Cattaraugus Co—Apples will be a 
fair crop, best quality for years. Old 
meadows are light, oats are looking 
fine, Pastures are good. Potatoes 
“0% better than a year ago, more 
Butter 47c p Ib, 
ove p doz. 
Co—Large 





Genesee acreage of 


buckwheat that is well above 
ground. The usual acreage of 
cabbage that is making’ rapid 


growth has been set. Butter 42c p Ib, 
eggs 356c to 38c p doz, dressed pork 22c 
p lb, fowls 28c, veal 15 to l6éc, wheat 
$2.10 p bu, oats $1, pea beans $8, yel- 
low eye $11 p 100 Ibs, white marrow 
$12, hay $18 to $20 p ton, rye $2. 
All crops 
are looking fine, making rapid growth 
and 10 days in advance of last year. 
Although pastures are short of feed, 
live stock is in good condition. Larger 
acreage of barley than usual. 

Greene Co—Hay is a light crop, old 
meadows being very poor. New seed- 
ing good, oats are a fine crop, also 
wheat. Corn is late and backward, 
the weather being too cool. Potatoes 
look fine. Fruit will be a light crop, 
no peaches or pears. Apples less than 
25% of a crop; the past winter froze 
a great many trees of Baldwins and 
Pearls. Butter is 46ce p lb, eggs 50c 
p doz, fowls 30c p Ib, veal calves 15c 
p ib. A large amount of land is un- 
der cultivation. Help is very scarce 


and hard to get at any price. Fre- 
quent showers make crops of all 
kinds look fine. 

Montgomery Co—Hay crop light. 


Oats coming along fine. Corn is back- 
ward, weather cold and wet. Potato 
vines look well, but early crop back- 


ward. Milk prices not satisfactory to 
producers. Eggs are 40c p doz, butter 


50c p Ib, veals 1514c p Ib, fowls 28e p 
ib. Few chickens raised; feeds are 
very high in price, and pork produc- 
tion will be small. 


MARYLAND 


Prosperous Truck Farms 

I. LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 

Raspberry growers of the south 
mountain district shipped more than 
8500 crates of raspberries which sold 
at an average price of $5.50 per crate. 
Although the lack of sufficient rain- 
fall caused a shortage in the crop, the 
market has been so good that the 
total returns compare very favorably 
with those of recent years when the 
crops were much larger. In 1916 the 
crop amounted to 20,000 crates and 
sold for $50,000. In 1917 about 16,000 
erates were shipped for about $40,000, 
so it will be seen that while the re- 
ceipts for this year’s crop, $46,750, 
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were about as large as other years 
there were only about half as many 
packages to handle, which greatly re- 
duced the expenses. 

Heavy shipments of Yellow Trans- 
parent apples are being made, espe- 
cially by the large orchard companies. 
One orchard company has shipped 
four carloads, another three carloads 
and another will yield about four car- 
loads. Aaron Newcomer, one of the 
largest individual growers, will have 
about 7200 bushels. The choicest ap- 
ples sell as high as $2.75 per bushel 
and apples of 2 inches in diameter 
are bringing about $1.75 per bushel. 
An unusually large acreage of toma- 
toes and navy beans have been plant- 
ed as orchard crops. The tomatoes, 
either in bloom or bearing tomatoes 
of some size, look very promising. 
The beans will be sent to the city 
markets; the tomatoes will be sold at 
the local canneries at prices ranging 
from 60 to 70 cents per bushel. Two 
hundred bushels of tomatoes to the 
acre is considered a good yield. Fruit 
growers having from 12 to 40 acres 
planted in this crop will therefore not 
only increase the country’s food sup- 
ply, but will also receive profitable re- 
turns from their land before the trees 
reach maturity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania News 
J. N. GLOVER 

Wheat is all in barns or being 
threshed, some wheat yielding 30 
bushels an acre and sold at $2.20 a 
bushel. There were many fields of 
poor wheat in this valley, due to snow 
blowing off the wheat. 

Stubbles are being plowed and ma- 
nure hauled for the next crop. Oats 
are ready to cut and promise a good 
crop. Early potatoes are blighted 
and the tops are dying. The yield 
will be small. Corn is growing well, 
but needs rain. Dairymen are stock- 
ing up with linseed meal for the win- 
ter. Very little clover seed will be 
made from present prospects. Apples 
wil be a fair crop in some orchards 
and in others a light one. Fresk cows 
are in good demand at big prices, from 
$75 to $165. Small pigs six weeks old 
are selling at $6 each. Old hens sell 
at 24 cents a pound and eggs 36 cents 
2 dozen, 


Orchard and Garden Pests 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 
The blights in the orchards and 
fungus troubles in the potato fields 








are causing serious damage in many | 
plum | 


localities. Pear, quince and 
trees give full evidence of the fact 
that the several forms of blight are 
more pernicious than usual, due to 
excessive humidity and correspond- 
ingly high temperatures. The early 
potato blight practically killed all the 
plants in many fields and a decreased 
yield is inevitable. The later varieties 
appear to have higher resistant Low- 
er and still look fairly promising. 

The International apple shippers’ 
association plans to forward fully 
1000 carloads of the most delicious ap- 
ples produced in this country such as 
Northern Spies, Rome Beauties, Stay- 
man, Jonathan, York imperial and 
Other delectable varieties to the 
American soldiers in France this year. 
In addition to the proposed large ex- 
portation to France many thousands 
of bushels will be shipped to England. 
Pennsylvania, New York and Mich- 
igan apple growers claimed superior- 
ity and much rivalry prevails among 
the leading apple growers of these 
states. 

During the past week the Hazleton, 
Luzerne county, Pa, blueberry asso- 
ciation shipped 24 carloads of huckle- 
berries from Hazleton to New York, 


Philadelphia and Baltimore. The con- | 
officially recorded, in- ! 


signment as 
cluded 241,920 quarts and represented 
a retail value of over $20,000. Women 
and children of the anthracite coal 
miners picked the fruit on the sur- 
rounding mountains and many more 
carloads will be forwarded before the 
close of the season. 

Tundreds of boy scouts canvassed 
eastern and central Pennsylvania 
counties in search of walnut trees of 
marketable size. Their location is 
reported to government representa- 
tives in order that a speedy purchase 
can be consummated and the valu- 
able lumber forwarded to a marufac- 
turing establishment. 





Big Poultry Program Planned—A 
field meeting of the Delaware Co, Pa, 
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T means more potatoes and in better 
condition with a considerable saving 


in labor. Farquhar diggers are hyj 
to stand the strain of hard, continwet 
usage. They dig clean and leave the 
potatoes convenient for picking. 

Elevator Digger illustrated aboy 
built in three ‘ao with special pee ng 
ment to suit different soils. Engine 
drive on large digger if desired. The 
No. 1 Elevator has paid for itself in one 
season on four acres of potatoes for 
some users. 

Our “Success Jr.” is the peer of pl 
diggers. Gets more potatoes an 
time over the row than a turn plow in 
three trips. Price so low that it is in 
reach of the smallest grower. The 
“Gilt Edge” for those who desire 
more elaborate Walking Digger. 

Special catalogue giving full particu. 
lars of the different Farquhar Diggers 
sent free on request. Write us today, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lta, 
Box 231 York, Pa 





















ee With a 
iN PUMP CONNECTION 


IN§ attached to your tire pump, 
@ you will know when to stop 
‘§ pumping. It permits the 
measuring of the inflation 
without disconnecting the 
\§ pump and the tire. iN 
MW A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC. /f 
\ 783 Atlantic Avenue Brocklya 
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Its superiority proven by agricultural college tests 
and by actual field tests all overthe country. } 
not winterkill like other varieties. Heaviest yields 
Highest in feeding value. Besure to plant genuine 
Grimm. Certificate of genuiness furnished 
each lot of my seed. Book “How I discovered the 
Grimm Alfalfa” and seed sample free. 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfaifa introduce? 
Alfaifadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 
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THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in its first three years that 
thousan —_ called for to replace, on thet 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to rep 
emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 
em self-gil- 
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is renewed onc . 
Double Geass are used, each carryin lf the load 


umps, 
Water Supply Fam 


Write BERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chica” 
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ry assn has been planned for 
yrsday, Aug 8, near Morton, Pa. 
1g chicken will be the keynote 
day. The poultry experiment 


farms at this town will be inspected, 
the clubs studied in addition to the 
tiks by practical men. Among the 


speakers are Harry M. Lamon, head 
of the poultry Ww ork of the federal bu- 
reat of agri; Reese V. Hicks, head of 
the I try federation; M. S. Dowell 
: Knandel of State college 





{ 

ani Prof F. H. Stoneburn of Phila- 
delphia. It is to bea big poultry day, 
a big poultry meeting and everyone 
interested is cordially invited. 

Fayette Co—Wheat harvest which 
was late, about a half crop. Many 
fields showed up very bad, since cut, 


shocks are few on the ground. Oats 
show up well and will be a great crop 
if no storms blow them down. The 
planting of corn extended over a 
mont -h, hence we have corn on differ- 
ent farms from 6 in to 6 ft high; 
however, it is a promising crop. Po- 
tatoes will be a fair crop. Cherry and 
berry crops have been very light, 
early apples a good crop, but later 
ones not so promising. Meadows are 
above the average. 

Crops Are Good—Recently I made 
a trip from Somerset, Pa, across Cam- 
bria county and over into Clearfield 
county, across and north of the west 
branch of the Susquehanna river. 
During the trip I closely noticed the 
erop conditions which summed up are 
as follows I have never seen the 
wheat and rye so perfectly filled. 
Corn, potatoes, oats, clover and 
grasses all are above nermal condi- 
tions of other years. The gardens 
also are good. All seem to indicate 
bumper crops for the season of 1918. 
While doing so geological work I 
yisited many and“passed by other coal 
mines. Everywhere unusual energy 
seemed to prevail in the hurry to get 
the coal out.—[J. R. Heckman, Som- 
erset county, Pa. 





OHIO 
Will Not Use Fair Grounds 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Positive announcement has. been 
made by the war department that the 
Ohio state fair grounds at Columbus 
will not be needed for an aviation 
camp and Sec N. E. Shaw and the 
state board of agriculture have re- 
doubled their efforts to have every- 
thing in fine shape for the state fair 
the last week in August. Until this 
final statement was made by the gov- 
ernment the board did not know if 
one or more buildings would be 
neetied. The government did not want 
to interfere with the state fair, since 
the need of increased acreage and the 
need of further stimulus for in- 
creasel crops, which comes as a re- 

lt of such a state fair made it im- 
that the state fair be held 








‘also feared that if the camp 


was established at Columbus the na- 
tional dairy show in October would 
be interfered with. The federal gov- 


ernment is back of the dairy show 
ince it is to be the occasion for the 
lization of the great dairy inter- 
s the country to discuss how 
that industry may still further aid in 








Winning the war. If food will win 
the war, milk and meat are two of 
the great factors in that program. 
Shippers and dealers in eggs from 
all parts of Ohio to the number of 100 
gathered at Columbus recently to hear 
Daniel P. Boehn of the federal food 
administration at Washington, who 


said the government was leaving to 
the states the subject of eggs. The 
Ohio food administration is co-oper- 
ating with the state board of agricul- 
ture and the Ohio state university in 
enforcing an order that jobbers and 
carlot shippers must candle all eggs. 
Many questions have been raised as 
to whether or not country stores and 
hucksters buying eggs are jobbers 
and under the order are required to 
candle Cees. 

Prof F. Jacoby, head of the poul- 
try Secsemian department of Ohio 
State university, is seeking to educate 
egg producers. and dealers in the 
smaller communities as to the proper 
handling of eggs. He has shown 
a. farmers and storekeepers that 
they can make money by the proper 
grading and handling of their eggs. 





Guernsey Co—Corn mostly doing 
800d. Wheat best quality. Oats and 
meadows in good condition. Crop of 
small fruits light. Apple crop small 
but quality fair. Fat stock not very 
Plentiful. Cattle 5 to 12¢ p Ib, hogs 


is sheep 5 to 12c, veal calves 8 to 


. Seneca Co—Wheat threshing from 
eld now going on with yield of 12 to 
Cor bus an acre, quality very good. 
in n has been well worked and do- 
-_ fine. Pastures eaten down 
“ort and dairymen have a 
Prosneets cuuced milk yield. Fruit 
whic pects not very good. Apple crop 

th Promised well in the spring, 
bed badly in June and winter 
“wes will hardly average more 











ter. Peaches not good and all berry 
crops were cut one-half by the dry 
weather. 

Clark Co—Wheat farmers report 
good quality. Corn doing very 
well. Has been very dry in 
this section. Oats looking well; 
no apples, peaches, pears or 
cherries. Winter was too severe for 
fruit. Potatoes looking well, old bring 
70c p bu. Large acreage of potatoes 
planted here this season. 

Fairfield Co—Threshing the order. 
Dry hay all made without any rain. 
Pastures short, potato crop short, but 
corn looks well. Labor scarce at $4 to 
$6 p day. Sgzgs advanced to 32c p 
doz, hogs 16c p lb, corn $1.50 p bu, 
hay $15 p ton. 


NEW JERSEY 


Monmouth Co—lFarmers are busy 
harvesting. Hay about all cut. Help 
is very scarce with wages $7 a day. 
Dry weather hurting potatoes, but 
some dug at $2 p bu; crop is short. 
Corn late, worth $1.75 p bu; veal 
calves 18c p Ib; chickens 35c p Ib. 
Farmers will have to grade their po- 
tatoes this year; quite a good many 
sold to the government. They will be 
$1.20 p bu at railroad delivered in 
Aug. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
A Trip in the Kanawha Valley 


MRS W. RAY, WEST VIRGINIA 

The weather conditions have been 
kind, indeed, to the farmers and 
truckers of the Kanawha valley. With 
an acreage much larger than ever cul- 





tivated before they are toiling early 
and late, bent upon doing their bit to 
help win the war. Corn and all truck 
crops bid fair to produce bumper 
yields, while grasses are very luxur- 
iant. Fruits, especially apples and 
pears, are away above the average. 
We have seen the growing crops from 
the Ohio to the confluance of New 
river and the Gauley river and to 
those who are accustomed to regard 
this part of West Virginia as only a 
coal mining country. I want to re- 
mark that it would certainly be an 
eye-opener if they could see the crop 
prospects along this narrow but very 
fertile valley. Even back in the 
rough mountains we found produc- 
tive farms and truck patches and it 
seemed that the central idea with 
them all is to help win the war. 
Among the miners we found each 
family cultivating a war garden on 
the steep hill side or tiny little bot- 
toms along the swift running streams. 
We visited truckers, who had cleared 
fields far up the steep hills in the up- 
per coves. Here they are growing 
wonderful crops of potatoes, corn and 
beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, etc, etc. 
These they will sell to the miners who 
do not produce enough vegetables to 
supply their tables. Generally there 
is only a narrow trail or path up to 
those fields and the products will be 
let down to the roads by means of a 
wire and baskets. We found the 
trucking section about Charleston 
much enlarged and generally well cul- 
tivated. Improved farm machinery is 
also much more in evidence here. The 
prospect bids fair for a very large 
and paying crop of all kinds of vege- 
tables in this section. 

One thing we noted among the hill 


farmers 
turned to 
Here 


farm 


79 


section, they have 
implements. 
we found the riding cultivator 
much in evidence, also the small farm 
tractor on the more level land. 
noted also with much interest many 


good farm journals in the homes 


those farmers and while I do not ir 


tend it as a boost, 
that American 
be their favorite. 


The campaign 
killing 
waged with intense vigor. 
sheep raising is growing at such a rate 
that more stringent laws for the pro- 
certain to be en- 
acted w hen the les gisl: ature meets next 
is now being 
ws under ring. canines. An ex- 
the destruction wrought by 
in the case‘of Preston 
taken at random from among 
where the 


tection of sheep ¢ 


January. 
given 
ample of 
dogs is shown 
county, 
the counties of the 
county court the last year had to pay 
$1700 for sheep killed in that county 
by dogs, about 150 sheep having been 
killed. 

The Virginia state horticultural so- 
i automobile tour 
through the fruit districts of Berke- 
ley county and of northern Virginia 
counties during the week of August 
While potatoes all over the state 
the northern 
section is a failure this year and the 
cause is not the blight, 
aphis or i 
Crane, 
conditions. 


ciety 


19. 
are 


state, 


who has been 


e beg to remark 
Agriculturist seems to 





Sheep Protection 


gainst the sheep- 
state is being 
Interest in 


but the green 
according to Dee 
investigating 








322 W% yield. Early sorts are bet- 





























Poor of Avery Tractor success is shown by the way Avery 


Tractor sales grow in the same commun.ty. 


When one farmer 


gets an Avery Tractor, his neighbors watch its work closely. It 
is not long before another Avery arrives and then another, for his 
neighbors see that Avery Tractors stand up under the work. 


Likewise, when an Avery gets into 2 
family, other members of the same 
family soon become Avery owners. 
cousins, fathers and sons, 
uncles. and nephews are buying 
Averys. We have many records of 
where two, three and four brothers 
in the same family have bought 
Avery Tractors. The fact that neigh- 
bors, friends and relatives buy Avery 
Tractors after they have watched 
carefully the work of the first Avery 
Tractor in their community or fam- 
ily, is the very best proof that Avery 
r 


Brothers, 


actors are a success. 


Power for Every Farm Need 


You can get an Avery Tractor to ex- 
actly fit your size farm. Avery Trac- 
tors are built in six sizes—a size for 
every size farm. With an Avery Mo- 
tor Cultivator you can also cultivate 

our row crops with motor power. 
Won can also get a size Avery “Grain- 
Saving” Separator and Avery Plow 
for any size Avery Tractor. For any 
kind of field work, belt work or road 
work, there is a successful and profit- 


able Avery Motor Power Machine. 








Built by Motor Farming 
Machinery Specialists 


The five sizes of Avery Tractors, from 
8-16 to 40-80 H.P., are all of the same 
design. They have low speed motors, 
renewable inner cylinder walis, ad- 
justable crankshatt boxes, gasifiers 
that turn kerosene into gas and burn 
it all, and many other original and 
exclusive features. 

Avery Tractors are built entirely in 
our own big factories and every part 
of an Avery Tractoris built especially 
for tractor work and only for the 
Avery Tractor. Avery Company are 
éuilders—not assemblers. 


See the Nearest Avery Dealer 


size tractor and equipment to meet 
the needs of your size farm. No mate 
ter how small or how large the acre 
age you cultivate, Avery motor farme 
ing machinery will fill your requiree 
ments. Or, write for complete 
catalog, showing the Avery Line in 
natural colors. 


AVERY COMPANY, 1917 lowa St., Peoria, fi. 


Branch Houses, yy and fervies f Stations in Every 
State in the Union and 


VERY 


Motor Farmin§, Threshing 
and Road Baila es Meetey 


in more than 60 Foreign Countries 












Go to your Avery Dealer and get the , 
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8-16 H. P, 
Avery Tractor 
For Price Write 

Us Direct. Fuily 

Warranted 


12-25 H. P. 
Avery Tractor 


18-36 H. P, 
Avery Tracter 


25-50 H. P. 
Avery Tractor 


There’s a size 
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ier every sizerua 
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GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES Ol! GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or -— Wheat ~ —Com—, —Oats—, 
spot *1918 1917 1918 i917 1918 1917 
Chicago ...+.+ 226 2.50 175 62.25% 77% «81 
New York 391 1.95% 864% 92 
Boston 1.92 "0 97 
St Louls 2.24 1.62 76% .83% 
Toledo ...-. - 6% .83 
Minneapolig .. 2.21% 1.70 2.13 v4 81% 
*Food Administration “fair prices’ for basic 
wheats, which include No 1 northern spring, No 1 


hard winter, No 1 red winter, No 1 durum, No l 
bard white. No 2 wheat, 3c lower; No 3, 7o under 
No lL 


Corn showed a sharp decline in 
prices from the previous week, drop- 
ping 17%c p bu in 10 days. Wheat 
has the preference at country loading 
points, but receipts of corn have been 
larger than expected. There was 
some call for export to Canada and 
Mexico. 

The oats market has showed a con- 
siderable range in prices on a com- 
paratively small amount of business. 

New crop of rye has commenced to 
move and receipts are a little larger 
in consequence. There has been a 
good demand from millers, No 2 old 
rye sold at Chicago at $1.85 p bu and 
new rye 1.78@ 1581. 

Barley market- has been very quiet 
under small receipts. Millers have 
taken all barley offered suitable for 
their purposes while that not suitable 
for milling has been sold on a parady 
with oats. Milling barley $1.05@ 1.20 
p bu, feeding barley 1@1.17. 

There is a stronger tlax market at 
$4.48 @ 4.51. 

Under the new plan of mill regula- 
tion by the federal food administra- 
tion trade will be free but profits 
closely limited. Speculation will not 
be permitted, but no limitations are 
placed upon the freedom of flour mills 
or traders to buy or sell in any mar- 
ket. The mills, are, however, under 
restrictions to reflect the government 
price within the profit limitations up- 
on flour. The whole plan has been 
approved by the agricultural advisory 
committee, the board of 24 members 
which confers with the food adminis- 
tration on matters affecting producers. 

A summary of the nation’s oatmeal 
industry by the food administration 
shows that during the last seven years 
there was a moderate and regular in- 
crease in the size of the business un- 
til 1917, when the output increased 
4 over the previous year. The to- 
t! output in 1917 was more than 
double that of 1914 and almost three 
times as lArge as the 1911 production. 
For every bushel of oats ground there 
was produced on an average: Rolled 
oats, 13.2 Ibs; oat flour, 1.4 Ibs; oat 
meal, 1.2 lbs; feed and other products, 
15 lbs: average loss, 1.2 lbs; total, 32 
Ibs. Even with the large increase in 
1917, however, the amount of oats 
used for human food is still only 
about 5% of the entire oat crop. 

Plans to Increase Wheat Acreage 

A national plan for a great liberty 
wheat harvest in 1919 is being at- 
tempted by the dept of agri. Amer- 
ican farmers are asked to sow not less 
than 45 million acres to winter wheat 
this fall or an increase of 7% over 
last yeur’s sowing Each state has 
been given a maximum and mini- 
mum quota. The largest gain in 
acreage is portioned to O, Ind, Ill, Mo 
and Neb. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFFRINGS 
COMPARED WITIL ONE YEAB AGO 





Per 100 Ibs r—Cattle—, -——Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Chicago ....+.$18.35 $14.10 $19.15 $15.95 $13.50 $11.00 
New York .... 17.50 14.25 19.75 15.80 13.00 10.00 
Buffalo ...06+ - 17.40 13.25 20.00 15.95 13.50 10.25 


Pittsburgh eee 16.75 12.60 20.00 16.10 12.50 10.00 
Kansas City .. 18.35 13.90 19.15 15.85 13.50 10.00 





At New York, receipts moderate. 
Prime steers with weight firm; com- 
mon and medium steers slow and 
barely steady; bulls quiet and un- 
changed; medium and good cows 
weak to 2c lower; common thin 
cows steady. Later in the week 
trade dull; prime beeves continued 
steady; others dull and again a frac- 
tion lower; bulls quiet and un- 


changed; cows dull with fleshy stock 
showing weakness. Market closed dull 
and 15@25c¢ lower on all cattle except 
prime steers and bologna cows. Com- 
mon to prime steers have sold at 
$9.15@17.15 p 100 Ibs; latter figure 
for one car choice Va grass cattle av- 
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The Latest 
Markets 





eraging 1280 Ibs. Bulls’ 7.75@11; 
cows 5@10.50. 

Calves in rather limited receipt and 
generally steady at the opening. 
Prime veals ruled steady during the 
week; under grades less active and a 
trifle lower in spots. Market closed 
dull and unevenly 25c@$1 lower; un- 
der grades and coarse heavy calves 
showing greatest decline. Common to 
prime veals have sold $14@19 p 100 
Ibs, culls 10@14, grassers and skim- 
milk calves 10@12, yearlings 6.50@9. 

Sheep opened in fair demand and 
full steady; held up during the week; 
closing easier. Lambs in more lib- 
eral supply, slow and 25¢ lower at 
the opening; later declined }0@7T5c, 
closing quite demoralized and 1.50 
lower owing to heavier receipts and 
hot weather. Common to choice 
sheep have sold 9@13 p 100 lbs, culls 
6@S8, wethers 14@ 14.3714, lambs 16@ 
19.85, culls 12@14, top price for prime 
Va lambs at the close 17.35. 

Hogs have advanced steadily all 


week; closing 60@S85c higher thar at | 


last report. Heavy to light Pa and 
N Y hogs are selling at $19@19.75 p 
100 Ibs, roughs 17. 

The largest single order ever placed 
for bacon and canned meats was giv- 
en to Chicago packers July 22 by the 
quartermaster department of the US 
army. The order calls for 99,560,000 
Ibs of bacon and 134,000,000 lbs of 
canned meats for our troops over 
seas: The order will take the bacon 
from approximately 1,900,000 hogs 
and deliveries will be completed in six 
months. 


The Horse Market 


Although the usual summer dull- 
ness marked the trading at the auc- 
tion marts last week, prices for good, 
sound seasoned workers held up well 
and were generally rated steady. 
Green horses almost nominal and 
weak, Inferior second-hand horses 
hard to sell with an easier feeling. 
Quotations are: Fair to good heavy 
drafters $290@400 p hd, chunks 185 
@275, ordinary to good second-hand 
delivery horses 50@ 160. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 


At New York, the market continues 
quiet for most grades, pea beans are 
dull, yellow eye $12@13.25 p 100 Ibs, 
Cal pink 7.50@8, Cal lima 13.50, pea 
and medium, 11.75, marrow 12.50@ 
12.75, red kidney 12.50@12.75, Scotch 
peas 11.75. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evaporated apples are 
in very limited demand and stocks on 
hand are very light. Choice N Y state 


apples 151,@1Uec p lb, prime 18% 
@ ie. 
Eggs 
At New York, arrivals continue 


large and in the absence of adequate 
storage facilities there has been some 
accumalation of stocks. The quality 
is irregular, with a small proportion 
of strictly high grade goods. Nearby 
white eggs of fey quality are in light 
supply and more active demand. Fine 
to fey nearby white eggs }0@52e p 
doz, fey brown 47@c, Cal whites 
50e, fresh gathered extras 46c, refrig- 
erator firsts 41@42c. 
Fresh Fruit 

At New York, cherries are higher, 
and peaches in smaller supply than a 
week ago. Apples are steady and in 
fair demand. Pears are in light sup- 
ply. Up-state Red Astrachan $2@4 p 
bbl, southern Le Conte pears 5@11 p 
bbl, Del and Md peaches 2.50@3.50 p 
carrier, Jersey 150@3, cherries 1@ 
1.40 p 6-lb bskt, currants 13@18c p at, 
Jersey blackberries 18@25c p qt, up- 
river 20@25e, raspberries 11@18c, 
black caps 5c, huckleberries 15@ 20c. 

Hay and Straw 

Straw is in great demand at the 
army camps. Farmers near same, 
may there find a profitable market 
for their straw. 

At New York, receipts are falling 
off and high grades of timothy are in 
light supply. No 1 timothy, large 
bales $27@28 p ton, No 2 23@26, fcy 
light clover mixed 23@25, No 1 rye 
straw 17@18. 

Potatoes 


At New York, owing to increasing 
receipts market is generally lower; LI 
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$4@4.50 p bag _or bbl, Jersey 3@4, 
Eastern Shore 4.50@4.75, Jersey sweets 
2.50@2.75 p bskt. 
Poultry 

At New York, market for live poul- 
try has been somewhat demoralized be- 
cause of a strike of the Jewish rabbis 
who kill poultry. Broilers 31@35c p 
lb, fowls 30@31c, old roosters 24e, 
ducks 27 @28c, geese 20c, guineas 85c 
@$1 p pr. The market for dressed 
poultry is somewhat unsettled and 
nearly all the receipts for the past 
week have gone into freezers. Fresh 
dry-packed western broilers 41@ 46c, 
Phila and LI 50c, LI scalded 40@42c, 
fresh dry-packed western fowls 35@ 
36c, cocks 271% @28c, spring ducklings 
36c, squabs 5@8 p doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, corn is arriving in 
larger quantities, but cucumbers are 
in lighter supply. Beans continue 
very abundant while liberal quantities 
of beets and carrots continue to ar- 
rive. Onions are steady. Beans T5dc 
@$1.50 p bskt, beets $1.50@2 p 100 
bchs, with tops off 50@T5c p bskt, 
earrots $1@1.75 p behs, cucum- 
bers 75c @$1.35 p bskt, cabbage $1@ 
1.75 p cra, No 1 LI cauliflower $3@4 
p bbl, Jersey egg plant $1.75@2 p 
bskt, lettuce 75c@$2 p bbl, lima 
beans $1@3.50 p bskt, okra $3@4.50 p 
large bskt, mushrooms 40@75c p Ib, 
Jersey onions $2@3.25 p bskt, Orange 
Co $2@2.50 p 100-lb bag, Jersey pep- 


pers T5c@$1 p bskt, crookneck s¢nash 
SO0c@$1 p bbl, rutabaga. $2.504, 
upper Jersey tomatoes $1.25@2 
bx. 








THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER povyp 


New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 46 46 48 
1917.. 40 38 $2 
1916.. 30 27% 271, 
1915.. 27 28 28 ~ 
Butter 


At New York, owing to extreme 
warm weather and heavy receipts 
market last week was decidedly easier 
Most of the sales of extra cmy werg 
made around 45c p Ib, seconds were 
in larger supply owing to the heat, 
emy higher than extra 4514 @ 46c p Ib, 
extra 45c, firsts 434%2@44%c, state 
dairy 4414 @45c. 

The sales of butter at Utica, N y 
continue at : 
Cheese 

At New York, market continues 
firm on all kinds of whole milk 
cheese. Special flats white or colored 
244c p lb, twins 25@25%c, single 
daisies 251% @26c, Y A 24@2 46 
skim 14@20%c. 

At Utica, N Y, there is a firmer 
tone to the cheese market, and the 
ruling price is now 24c p lb, with the 
best qualities of singles selling frac. 








YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any farmer or 

son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Bead by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 

dress on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our RBAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
316 Fourth Ave., New York City 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | 


CELERY, CABBAGE and cauliflower plants. 
Shipped anywhere. Roots in damp moss. White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Giant Pascal 
celery plants, $2 per 1000; 500, $1.25; 300, $1. 
Re- plants (mass of fine new roots grown on 
them). $2.75 per 1000; 500, $1.75; 300, $1.25; 200, 
$1. Re-roeted Copenhagen Market, Succession, Sure- 
head and Flat Dutch cabbage plants, $1.80 per 1000; 
500, $1. Re-rooted Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower 
plants. We make a great specialty of Snowball cauli- 
flower plants and raise no other kind. We sow seed 
about every five days to have a supply of plants con- 
stantly on hand. $4 per 1000; 500, $2.25; 300, $1.50; 
00, $1.20. Parcel post or express. Send for plant 
list F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. | 
(20 years vegetable plants exclusively.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
Planting. pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs for fall. 
srteics fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 








CELERY PLANTS, leading varieties, 65c hundred, 
$2.95 thousand, prepaid. Leading varieties cabbage, 
cauliflower, brussels sprouts, parsley, asparagus, rhu- 
barb plants, at reasonable prices. Catalog free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, three years old, for summer 
and fall planting. Will produce crop next summer. 
$1.75 hundred, $8.75 thousand, prepaid. HARRY 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 








CABBAGE, CAULIFTOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 
per, egg, tomato, celery plants, ready for fleld. Send | 
for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE—Chester White and Berkshires 
and Chester Whites crossed. Fine, healthy lot. Six 
to eight weeks old. Will ship in large or small lots 
for $9 each. F. G. FLETX Lexington, Mass. 


FINE REGISTERED Chester White boar, one year 
old. Price $50. Two registered pigs, 10 weeks old. 
HARVEY GLOVER, 37 Hubbard Street, 
Cortland, NY. 

TEN REGISTERED AYRSHIRE females for sale. 
All ages. Write for photo, prices and_ breeding. 
ORCHARDDALE FARM, Alfred Station, N Y. 














STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to pl 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to “rial ts 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 

secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 

| wd —-. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, Hag 
arnet, 


[OUR HELP BUREAU! 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or In homes 











MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own_and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. Whe 
writing. give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Ageucy 
a oe ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 

y, 3 ° 


WANTED—A working farm manager ‘o take charge 
of large dairy and stock farm in western New York 
State, making a specialty of hogs. Must be between 
35 and 45 years of age and have references from twe 
last employers, or have had at least five years’ experi- 
ence at farming for himself. Give full particulars 
in first letter. Address BR. WILLIAMS, Box 319, 
Madison Square, New York City. 


WANTED—For fine country estate where the best 
of accommodations and wages are provided for, one 
orchard man, one gardener, two teamsters. two 
milkers and two laborers. Only reliable, experienced 
men need apply. Send your application to * 

MS,’" 710 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N Y. 











FARMERS—Men, women, girls, 18 or over, get US 
government jobs. Thousands vacant. Easy office 
work; short hours; vacation; $1100 year. Write for 
list positions. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept S-40, 
Rochester, N Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 










WANTED—One of the oldest publishing houses ia 
America wishes several women to call on farmers ia 
western New York counties, ta sell and et su 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Wri ull par 
ticulars, with business experience, if any. A 


weekly salary and expenses paid. Women raised of 
living on Fe" given preference. LOCK BOX 191 
use, Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


FARMERS ATTENTION—Make your spare time 
pay you big money selling our high grade fruit and 
ornamental trees, roses, shrubs, ete. Write for par- 
ticulars. FRUIT — NURSERIES, Box AA, 

v ‘ sta 


Newark, New Yor! 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKEI 
wey, ecrereach corte few i 





YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands _and 
business opportunities offer you independence Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $55 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, oF 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent eli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets, 
ALLAN CAM by General Superintendent Lan 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta. 





COTSWOLDS, LINCOLNS, Leicesters, Hi hires. 
Shropshires. Either sex, each with its papers. LeROY 
KUNBEY, Adrian, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Registered Hampshire ram lambs, ewe 
jens and young ewes. JORDAN FARMS, Sauquoit, 








THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITE service boars 
for sala ALLAN B. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE PIGS. LONE PINES, 
Troupsburg, N Y. 








HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
skins. for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THD 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS—Have one Climax “Hi” and | 
one “G’”’ cutter that have been used but very little | 
ue sell at bargain. HAYSSEN CO, Seneca Falls, | 

Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS | 


STANDARD APPLE BARREIS—Best quality, 
prompt shipment. GILLIES, Medina, N Y. 


——— 
225 MONBY-MAKING ACRES—Half-mile _ shore 
front on beautiful lake; convenient to stores. scho 
church, post office; fine farming section. Dark —— 
tillage; brook-watered, wire-fenced pasture; ner 
3000 cords wood, more than pay for farm; sevenz% 
cottage; big barn, etc. Distant owner sacrifices. = 
$1200, $700 down. See details, page ~. pe 
Catalog of this and other farm bargains, many . 
stock, tools, crops included, mailed free. aa 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York, N- Y. 





i j 7 acres, 

SALE—Choice fruit and grain farm. 117 a 
mt fruit belt. Teenty Ow acres grapes. 
16 acres apples, five acres pears, 2! . aboat 
miles from railroad station, four miles ay — ia 


landing. of the best known 
ng ay MRS J. E CARTER, Smyms 
Del. SE. 





FOR SALE, oR TRADE Eighty sere tracts. wan 
road, unimproved ranches, large tracts, st 
specialty. Avoid cold winters; grow crops ¥ wintel. 
Good markets. F. B. LYNCH, Orlando, - 

tigate 
SALE—250 acre farm, a payer. Inves' 
oaelien. description, terms, write TABOR. RDL 
Box 7, Cheshire, Mass. 








TER faryland’s 
WA FRONT and inland farms. XN in 
mild climate. Catalog. RUSSELL REALTY 


] Baltimore, Md. 
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iy higher. The make keeps up 
lly well. Hot weather has 
.rably improved th> corn crop, 
had been backward. 
At Watertow n, N Y, cheese sales 
9000 bxs at 24c p lb. 
The Mik Market 


++ New York demand has abs orbed 
wing to warm weather. The 





supply ° 

market is more settled owing to the 
fact that the federal food and milk 
commissioners have approved the rate 





proposed for August and September 
by lairrmen’s league. These are 
$270 2.00 respectively for 3% 
milk in the first district with usual de 
added for each 1-10 of 1% of butter 


fat. On Monday, July 22, the com- 
mission met and named retail rates 






for August and Spetember. Bottled 
mix Grade A is to be Ite for each 
month, Grade B lec for the two 
months. Bottled milk of this grade 
at sores Will be 13 and lfc respec- 
tive 





nha Boomers Slowly 
(iear leaf tobacco in the northern 
states has made fair progress the last 
vrecks, shade grown rather than 
in the open. At time of trans- 
Ha? there was generally. good 
growing we ather which gave the 
young crop a fine start, but through- 
out much of June and well into July 
the crop here and there was almost at 
a onde still, or at least lagged in 
growth owing to some drouth here 
onl there, but: more particularly to 
relatively low temperatures and real- 
ly coi id nights, 

This was particularly true of such 
northern latitudes as the Ct valley, 
where many of the plants the second 
week in July were very small and 
stunted; but of course a few weeks 
of warm, moist weather would do 
wonders. The Swift plantation near 








South Deerfield, Mass, has 120 acres 
tobacco under shade. This is uneven 
in growth, but everywhere thrifty and 
priming begins the current week. 


Reduced Potato Acreage 

Early blight has appeared in a few 
places and fields have been attacked 
in spite of spraying and have gone 
down quickly. The green tice are re- 
ported as attacking some fields in the 
ct valley. Potato bugs were less 
troublesome than heretofore in many 
sections. The reduction in acreage is 
particularly marked in Mich and in 
other sections there is a slightly re- 
duced acreage from last year. Late 
potatoes are fine; a few bugs and no 
blight. 

Potatoes are about two weeks late, 
but show a good stand and are coming 
on finely. No trace of fungous disease 
as yet and bugs have not appeared to 
any extent.—[H. W. G., Ft Kent, Me 

Potatoes look well and no signs of 
disease.—[H. G. N., Blaine, Me. 

Vines are not up to usual size and 
the stand is two weeks later than 
usual, Eexessive rains first half of July 
were favorable for development of 
fungous diseases.—[E. L. C., Houl- 
ton, Me. 

Some indications of flea beetles. 
Vines have grown to rapidly, hoeing 
not done and farmers have been un- 
able to spray.—[T. M. H., Presque 
Isle, Me. 

Lots of lowland potatoes were flood- 
ed and weather in early July was too 
wet to spray.—IF. W. S., Ashland, Me. 





More than 56,000 men from stores, 
banks, offices and non-essential indus- 
tries have enlisted to help Mlinois 
farmers in harvesting. Similar co- 
operation is practical in other states, 
but the plan has been best worked 
out in Iiimois. 

















‘Live STocK 
FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Frau Reercsentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 























Holstein Sale Calied Off 

G. F. Gregory of the Purebred live 
stock sales company of Brattleboro, 
Vt, sent us word that “on account of 
the cold and rainy weather for hay- 
ing, the backward condition of the 
corn crop and the more serious situ- 
ation in regard to the help problem, 
the consignors have requested us to 
cancel our August 6th and 7th sale,” 
so there will be no sale at Brattle- 
boro next month. Announcement will 
be made later when the sale will be 
held. It is barely possible that there 
Will be no sale until the October sale. 
[E, A. H. 


Help Problem Forces Sale 


L. J. Coburn, manager of the Mor- 
gan farm, Sangerville, Me, who has 
been making a rather wonderful suc- 
cess as breeder of registered Jersey 
and Berkshire swine, writes us that 
they will have to sell out many of 
their Berkshire and Jerseys on ac- 
count of the help situation. They 


have abort 50 or @ head of PRerk- 
aires of all ages and about 25 head 
f Jerseys. It seems too bad that 


ae is are so that they are com- 
Pelled to make this move. Althouch 
this herd has only heen unning for 
a short time it has become well 
Known through the east and particu- 
larly in the New Engiand states on 
account of the quality @f the animals 
p rased in establishire the foun- 





‘dition herds. As they are determined 


sal} 
to sell, this should be an opportunity 
for someone who has decided to start 


in these breeds to secure foundation 
animals.—[E. A. H. 


Important Guernsey Offerings 

Two Guernsey sales to be held this 
coming month will attract consider- 
able attention of Guernsey breeders 
all over the country. The first sale is 
to be held at Glen Farm, Newport, R 
I, on August Wth. This farm is 
owned by H. A. C. Taylor and has a 
national reputation for its breeding. 
Just a week from that day, August 
=ith, there will be the closing out 
sale of Winthrop Cowdin at Mt Kisco, 
N ¥. At this time they will sell the 
McChesney herd of Minetto, N Y. 
These two herds will be sold at the 
New Castle farm, Mt Kisco, N Y, 
commencing at 12 o'clock on the 27th. 
Vhe animals comprising these herds 
are some of the best breeding to be 
had in this country.—[FE. A. H. 


Pubtic Sale Reports 
Aug 16 Tav ‘rhill, Mass. Leander F. Herrick. Dis- 
Aug Oe t Mass. Bertshire county Jersey breeders’ 
association, 


Holsteins 
Oct 1-2 Brattlebora. Yt. Purebrel 1 S S$ Co. 
Oct 16-17 Cotaumbus, 9. Liverpool Sale & Podigree 
Co. Consignment sale. 

Oct 18-19 Columbus. ©. The Second National 
Dairymen’s sale. E. M. Hastings Co, managers, 
Nov 20-21 Liverpool. N Y. at Liverpool sa'e pavilion. 

Baekus Brothers, managers, Mexico, mB ue 


Guernscys 
Aug 2 Newport. R IL Glen farm. Owner, Mr 
Tayvior. 
Aung 22 Winthrop Cowdin sale, Mt Kisco, N Y, and 
the MeChesney herd of Minetto. N ¥, will be sold 
at the New Castle farms, Mt Kisco, N Y¥. 
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HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the ins “oo plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd: established 
130k. Send 10e for contract and price 
t. Address Dept. D. 
ae The Shadyside Farms, North Renton. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 
Se 
CH I i a Silver, White and Co bien 
Wyandottes and - arred 
Pen end Rowen dacka Rocks, 20c¢ each, $18 per 100, 
ant Poultry F R. 33, Phoenixvilla, Pa. 
Tom eon S. C. W. Leghorn 
on Champion pedigree layera. Baby chicks 
mr M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, XN. Y. 
a aa RIOR QUALITY. BABY CHIX 
-. Barred Rocks and BR. L Reds, $14 
a bin ~ a yi a Leghorn. so: 
Brown Via 
QR vuwwer a co. “rReNeMTOWN: MN. he 




















ATCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with ne@ capital invested. Every branch cf 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering. 20 N. 
Sacramento Blyd, Chieago, D1. Carey M. Jones, Prea 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


Herd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. 








‘CATTLE BREEDERS 





WORLD'S CHAMPION JERSEYS 


HS Serta oe cntoae Ser s sale, wy related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 
e t > 
Bil will increase the prodatne hanes Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
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DISPERSAL SALE 


Of the Entire Herds of 


Registered Jersey Cattle 


-AND.. 


Registered Berkshire Swine 
The Property of 


MR. N. S. H. SANDERS 
Birchobrow Farm, Haverhill, Mass. 


ON 


Friday, August 16, 1918 


At 10.30 A. M. 






























































70 Head of weil bred, good producing Jerseys. Many fresh and 
others due in the Fall. 


YOUNGSTERS OF MUCH PROMISE 
BULLS READY FOR SERVICE 


A DESIRABLE LOT OF CATTLE 
ALSO 
A choice lot of Berkshires of good individual excellence and 


choice breeding, consisting of Brood Sows, Boars and Youngsters 


LOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


LEANDER FP. HERRICK, Auctioneer 
405 MAIN STREET, - WORCESTER, MASS. 


all nc 
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Berkshire County Jersey Breeders Association 





Announce a 


JERSEY SALE 


Highlawn Farm, Lee, Mass. 
cenit a 
Thursday, August 22, 1918 — 
AT 10.30 A. M. 2 
(The day fellowing their Fiela Day and Jersey Show) 














Consigrments catalogued from the herds of the leading Jersey 
} lors it rkshire County and inch eines wk uttensten tial 
breeders in Berkshire County and contain animals of attractive breed- 
ing and good individuality. 





i 


The Committee has the guarantee of the consignors that the 
animals to be oftered are free trom disease and of a quality that will 
merit the attention of fanciers of this popular breed. 





The following well known breeders are among the consignors: 


Mr. Howard Willets, Gedney Farm, New Marlbero, Mass. 
Mr. J. Macy Willets, Cassilis Farm, New Marlboro, Mass. 
Mr. W. A. Slater, Home Farm, Lenox, Mass. = 
Mr. F. Aug. Shermerhora, Pinecroft Farm, Lenox, Mass. = 
Mr. J. A. Spoor, Slythewood Farm, Pittsfield, Mass. = 
Mr John B. Watson, Prospect Farm, Becket, Mass. 
Mr. Georze FE. Davis, G lens wood Farm, Becket, Mass. 
Mr. Harry S. Dewey, Great Barrington, Mass. 


ANIMALS OF CHOICE BLOOD LINES 
COWS AND HEIFERS WITH REGISTER OF MERIT TESTS 
ANIMALS FROM HEALTHY HERDS 


For Catalogue Address 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer 
405 MAIN STREET, pei aae sian MASS. 
eT 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, August 3, 1918 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
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SPRINGDALE FARMS | 
Grade Holsteins | 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE | 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 

If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, = 
it will pay you to visit our farms. H 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 

Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 





Pe 
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Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
In High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October, Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 


75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 ds per day now 


to 60 pour 


75 Grade Heifers, two years old. due to freshen this 
fall They are the right kind for dairy cows. 
200 Holfers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 


winter and early spring. 

100 Helfors, 12 months to 18 months old, 

100 Registered Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 
freshen this fall These are an extra fine lot and 
will please anyone. Wire us the day you would 
like to look them over, 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland, N. Y, 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 








Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 
J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y¥. 
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Holstein Bull 


Re pon ot a3 %) Ib. cow. 
DAM 
20, Ib. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke. 
For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 


'C.L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Pennine 








™~ 7 ~ y “cy 
HEIFER CALVES 
Bired by Homestead Superb Triumph, No. 160628. 
Average recorde of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. 
milk and 29.69 Ibe. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk 
and 118.30 ibe. butter, 30 days. This bull represents 
one-quarter of the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on 
the gire’s side and one-sixteenth of the world record 


cow on the dam's side. Dam of calf No. 1: Ida 
Admiral Farmstead, Born Jan. 22, 1918. TDrice $150.00 
Dam of calf No. 2: Badie Homestead Concordia 


Born Dee. 28, 1917. Price $150.00. These calves are 
well grown and in good condition Price includes all 


papers, f. o. b. cars. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


Resistered E{olsteins 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 
Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale.......... $75.00 





Heifer calf, two months old...... <..+-$75.00 | 


WR. MACEB, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Box 242, 








MAPLE LAWN BOL. STEINS 
. Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 





oy each. Express paid in lota of 
20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
3 iced very low for imme 

i 2 heifers and regis 

d b iil for $75 30 registered 
rs, all ages Re gistered and 
ows, heave producers. The 

» is right 200 head from 
ch to. select Bargaing in 
tered bulls, all ages I sell 
eatisfac d can su your wants in Holsteins 


CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


CQ w. ELLIS. JR. 














SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 
™% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
yress paid, in lota of 6. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old Regis- 
tered heifers, allaces. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
c large stock on hand 
to select from. 

JOHN C. REAGAN, . TULLY, N. Y. 











200 Holstein Heifers 
200 Holstein Cows 


nae Ww n freshen in ! months, 
thing you want in regise 
cone Holsteins. 
A. L. Shelton, 
Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


eeenaneenen 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

- 4. anenantainainctn - FABIUS, N. Y. 
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Holstein Heifers 


Six to {.fteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven cired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in, days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 





W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
“aii US Se li HH i LMU CUM A 





HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro ‘Vermont, the 
—— First Tue sday and Wednesday of 


y eye month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
y= oe ‘the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 























30 Fine Holstein Springers 


E. J. BOWDISH  :: 


75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years Old 
2A. R. O. Bulls ® ¥ee™ 


Cortland, N.Y. 





Holstein Bulls 


26-lb. dam. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
Also bull calves. 
New Berlin, N. Y 








aa ; 
% Holstein 


-CALVES 








Nicel ark- | 
am -91D 
Place Orders Early i 


J. A. LONERGAN 
Tully, - « 


HEIFER 













| 40 Fine Y oung Holsteins 


Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high grade Holstein heifers, two years old, due 
to freshen this fall; 
Fred J. Saunders, R. F. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortland, N. Y. 


25 heifers 12 to 18 monthg old. 





Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. BR. O. dams, at reasonable ces. Goo . HONVATTANANTRAT YET tH 
individuals and well bred. = ’ Ui! ' 


R. F. D. 7, 
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Closing-Out Sale of the 
GUERNSEY HERDS 


OF THE LATE 


T. D. McChesney, Esq., Columbia Mills, Inc. 


MINETTO, N. ¥. 
AND OF 


Winthrop Cowdin, Esq., New Castle Farm 


MT. KISCO, N.Y. 


AT 


New Castle Farm, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


Tuesday, Aug. 27, 1918 


at 12 o’clock noon 


The animals comprising these herds are of the best lines of breeding 
— sons and daughters of such famous animals as 


BARRINGTON MAY KING 19312 


The May Rose bull who has recently been chosen by the United 
States Government to head their experimental herd at Beltsville, 
Md., because of his heavy producing daughters. He wasa consistent 
show winner, having won four firsts, three championships along with 
other prizes last year. He has twelve Advanced Register daughters 


and others on test. 


Justinee’s Sequel of the Preel Imp. Governor of le Briquet 
Fashion Plate’s May King of Linda Vista 
Imp. Nellie of the Mont Marche Dorothy of Oakhurst 
Imp. Governor of the Vauquiedor Imp. Raymond of the Pree! IV 
Gay Lad du Braye Ne Plus Ultra 4th Imp. Fanny’s Sequel 
nisms Pride Imp. Red anne ‘umn Sanat of Oakhurst 


F New Castle ice is three miles from the anes at Mt. Kisco, eaitinaine County, N.Y.; 
36 miles from New York City on the anne Division of the New York Centra! Railroad 


"i everacecenarnecugecereeneceneanocanenenecoceenecnuenecapeneanenenense ne reueniry 
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For Catalogue Address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SRansevcnngnnnnvensvnsanyenenacscancanaseseesacen rian 
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F. C. BERNING 
° ° . Sohenectady, N. Y 


SHEEP BREEDERS SWINE BREEDERS 








FOR SALE 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices rent 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cown, 


f 


J. 


30 REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 
Also have a few cows 


Also have some grade yearling». 
R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


resh and springers. 





Flintstone 
Farm 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


Breeders of— 

Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Berkshire Swine 

Belgian Draft Horses 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 


CHAZY - -_ =- 


cr 5. Sa “PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 


Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. Over 
stocked; they must be sold at once. Write 
your wants. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. ¥. 


Registered O. I. C. Bred Gilts 
Service boars. March, June and July farrowed pigs 
Three large, fine litters. 

Black Diamond Minorca Farm, R. |, Mt. Bethel, Pa 


Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pig 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

EUG P. ROGERS. - WAYVILLE. N. & 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 





And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 
Heart’s Delight Farm 


NEW YORK 











The n fort r that follows the unwise 
selection mals for a herd need 
hardly be dv elt upon. 


Certainly if it was not economical to 
maintain an inefficient animal before the 
war, now it is uneconomical and un- 
patriotic. 


Many men are buying the best pure-bred 
stock, who, in a less critical time, might 
have worked with animals of lower merit. 


ut in the present situation they do not 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, FOR SALE 
21 aged ewes, 4 to 7 yrs. old. at $35 ea.; 3 ewes, 3 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
yra. old, $50 ea: 5 ewes, 2 yrs. old, $50 ea.; 21 

yearling ewes, $60 6a. 


aged 

Davison, Buttar and Rumsey rams. The two-year-olds 
are chiefly by a Rumsey ram, the yearlings and 1918 
lambs are by a Wardwell ram. All registered atock. 
We are selling the aged sheep to replace them with 


younger 
They still have two or three years of service, and are 
very reasonable at the price. 
address HARRY KENDALL, STERLINGTON. N. Y. 


BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 


Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs bom & 
August and September, to be shipped at cight to 
weeks old at $20 each and up. 

C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, : WEST CHESTER, PA 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


8 1918 lambs, $45 ea. The 
ewes and three-year-olds are chiefty sired by 





stock and keep down average age of flock. 


For further particulars 





care to chance even the trial of inferior 
animals for the sake of a temporary 
saving in the purchage price, 





t 








SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES. from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room, C 


Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If y 


good 

AND MAKE YOU R CHOICE EARLY 
be a big demand this year. We are booking orders 
now for rams. Im August and September we will 
have a few ram and ewe lambs for sale. 

DAN TAYLOR 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING 
Box 10, - - . : Dundee, N. ¥ 
BERKSHIRES of quality, that carry the blood @ 
Rival’s Champion 112500, Longfellow Premier C. anf 


Masterpiece 77000. Spring pigs for sale at $2! each, 
registered to buyer’s name and pedigree furnished 


Order early and get the best, as number is ‘im 
HENRY L. WAROWELL ¥ M. A. HILL, ° ° ROSINA, w. VA 
4 ————— 


Box 10, Springfield Center. 
Large English Berkshire Swim 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, 1@ 


If interested, write akin, at right prices. 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT | HOME FARM. - - CENTER VALLEY, Ph 


Pinehurst Shropshires 

ou are needing 
our flock in 1918. SEND FOR IT 
, as there will 





ram to head 


Shepherd 








T. BRETTELL, Mer., 





Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC, 
w Liverpool 


Baldwinsy New York 








‘Make Six Times the Profits 
of scrub cows with oe bre 


HOLSTEINS "sn, 


The Holstein. Fric stan As of 
American, Box 115, Brattlebes Vt. 






ut 


K ANTED, A REAL HOLSTR vi MAN 
( f born Ar i 





to o b. bul Three 

f his a: ms av en l Ihe. butte v in 7 days Price 
; for pedigree and photo 

BR ROWN _BROS., Canton, St. | Lawrence Co.., _N. _ ¥. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebrede and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


$100 Yearling HOLE. STE ag BULI AL $100 


1 
bull Dam, &@ daught r * 21.89-Ib. p Fame of 
Changeling Butter Boy Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 





Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y 





| 











for sale. 
——~— | Station, N. Y. ur 8. 





~ BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Soom prize winning stock. Booking orders now fe 
pe NT 
ont. ROYCE, RB. D. 4, BINGHAMTON. 


. . 
Registered Shropshires 
We have some very fine large yearlings of both sexes 
THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM, Chill 
Arth Davis, Proprietor. 








Special Offer = |! — 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 


Booking ord rs for September delivery of pigs born 
June 25, 1918 

pullets and cocke 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


Reg. O. I. C. GILTS 


Males and Spring Pigs 





DUROCS £23.52 
registered. LA 
sy prolific Bim 
t to 10 weeks old, $15 
BOWMAN AND BOMHERGER, PALMYRA, Phe 
A Belrose Modern Registered Duroe Brood Sev 
A. late summer farrow, will prove a profi sable . 
ment. Order now from Tages bere. Prices 





ag S. C. White Leghorn hens, 





F, P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 








GUERNSEY BULL 


Age three years. Excellent individual. 
Grandsire Imp Yeoman, who sired 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 


ARCADIA FARM. - 


y BEAL bo 
At all tinres, at all prices and of all ages. Cuvee or et enue” aS OOLVILLE. n.% 
Palin senate * 


Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
March and April pigs, {all gilts, the Rig growthy kiss 


SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
not cheap stuff, but real ey makers. Write your ¥ 


BALLY, PA. ind 
BLUE RIBBON HERD D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, RossiCe..8 @ 














Langwater Charity A. R., 721 Iba 
fat. sold for $3800. Pedigree and 





Photo on request Price reasonable, 
LOCUST LAWN pane 
Bird-In-Hand, Box AA, Lane. Co., Pa. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES| 


Wm. BAHE, 


Big Type Poland China 


o 2 ble pM 
fall and spring pigs for sale at reasons oe 


pring pigs onl: 
GRAFTON. 


ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y | GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, 








Buy War Savings Stamps’ 
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YDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 
















string of fish sufficiently long to “No! No! but I have nightmares As she clung to the squirming 
divide and make a meal for the Dud- nearly every night—she—she’s chok- Puppy and stared, Lizzie came in. 
leys and the moultons. At dusk, Kent ing and I—I can't help her. Then I “Ain’t it nice?’’ she asked ‘Mr 





departed with his fish and “Men of wake up and catch hold of Lizzie. Levine came out with the i. this 
Iron,” loaned by Lydia as a special Oh, don’t make me sleep alone!” afternoon and suggested the change. 
















favor, under his arm. “Why, my dear little girl—’ John He helped me. We stored all the 
. P ° al Old Lizzie cleaned the fish and caught the child’s thin hands in a other things up in the attic. See the 
The Promise VII Lydia fried them, with the daintiness firm, warm grip. She was trembling old quilt in the corner? That's for 





“y won't tell,” said Dave, gently. and skill that seemed to have been violently and her fingers twitched. the dog to sleep on. Ain't he as big 
“Come over here by me, Lydia. born in her. She laid an envelope “This won t do! That’s what keeps as an elephant! I'm afraid he'll eat 
ry is away ong visit so I’m not at her father’s plate and when he sat the dark rings round your eyes, is as much as a man.” 























































































































id for her. down, silent and abstracted, without it’ Of course you sha’n’t sleep alone! “He can have half of my food.” 

5 crossed the room. Marshall heeding the fish, she shook her head How does school go?’ cried Lydia, “Oh, Lizzie ‘isn’t he 
took the skates from her shoulders at Lizzie who was about to protest. “Fine,” answered the child. “I hate beautiful? - : . 
and unfastened her coat. “Where'd this come from?” he grammar and diagramming, but the “W ell, no,” replied Lizzie, truth- 

“sit down on that chair and let’s Sked, absentmindedly opening the rest is easy.” — fully. “He looks to me as if some 
talk this Over. You know what a envelope. Then, “For God's sake! And what book are you reading one had stepped on his face. You'd 
note is, do you, Lydia?” Lydia—where? how?” | i a <i PR ee a , , better take him out for a run.” 

“It's' money you owe,” she said, ,,. It was like this, said Lydia. K. m starting ‘David ( opperfield. John Levine never did a wiser or a 
her blue eyes anxiously fixed on Set the fish back to warm, while i Here comes your father. It’s bed- kinder thing than to give the brindle 
Marshall's face. ™ explain, Lizzie. It was like this— time isn’t it? Good night, my dear.” Iinglish bulldog to Lydia. He was a 

He nodded. “Yes. When your and she gave a full history of her Lydia picked up Florence Dombey puppy of nine months, well bred and 


morning's visit, to her two speechless and went slowly off to bed as her strong. Lydia took him into her 


other was sick, your father asked j, se 
mot E listeners. And [ ran all the way to father came in with a glass of water. empty little heart with a complete- 


my bank here to lend him a thou- t] cate eal ee Ie } ind : nent , 
sand dollars for two years. Now, the lake an¢ I skated like t 1€ W _— ‘That fool hen isn’t fully convinced ness that belongs to the natural dog 
your father is very poor. He doesn’t and I neve! told Li ezie 2 word. though she wants a family,” he said. lover and that was enhanced by her 
own anything that’s worth a thousand I — Poe erg A — Lizzi rhe bedroom door closed aiter bereavement. And he, being of a 
dollars and I knew he could never nin a oe Lydia to Lizzie, ydia. " ene breed that is as amiable and loyal as 
pay it back. So I told him he must cot oseceties sittie oe ee a “Amos,” said John, “that child’s it is unlovely to look upon, attach- 
get some one to promise to pay that fal ee d my iittie Gaugnic 1@ nerves are all shot to pieces.”’ He re- ed himself unalterably and entirely to 
money for him if he couldn't, at the aitered. " Penn i luted his conversation with Lydia. Lydia. She and Kent cast about some 
nd of the two years. Understand?” . The a nef to Lydia's eyes and “What can I do?” asked Amos, time before deciding on a name. At 
Lydia nodded. she spoke nastily, Lizzie show him with a worried air. “Scems to me first they thought seriously of naming 
“Well, he got John Levine. Now the fish we camgntt _4.. She’s just got to wear it out. It’s him John, after the donor, but de- 
the two years are up and unless that Ames, smiled - hile he shook his awful hard she’s had to be UP against cided that this might lead to con- 
thousand dollars is paid, the people head. pt 2 wae t forget it, Lydia. Jin these things—but, I swan! fusion. They then discovered that 
whose money I take care of in the ‘%Pite ot little Patience's going, you ve Levine grunted and put on his hat. Levine's middle name was Adam, and 
mk wil each lors ome ora SSS Ss Oe — night. «; wish she was my daughter,” he Adam the brindle bull became, forth- 
thousand dollars. See?” will say?” suppose John Levine gig “rf you'll ask Brown to come with. 
Lydia stared at him, struggling t ¥ all ; aii aia around to the Elks Club tomorrow, Lydia made no objection to re- 
ydia t truggling to “He'll say,” replied Lydia, taking J) talk to him.” turning to the old room. it had lent 


take in the explanation. ‘I see,”’ she her “ “ss a 

‘ se ; 1er serving of fish, If you were ten 
said. “But if you’d pay a thousand a of fi f 3 “s 
J *s for me, that would fix it all 


Amos nodded and John mounted its tamiliar outiines. And Adan, re- 
years older, Lydia, and I were ten his bicycle and rode away. On the fusing the quilt on the floor, estal)- 


—— younger, and I'll say—‘then Friday afternoon following when lished himself on the foot of tha 





va t »].” a3 " 
hy, Lydia, do you mean you we'd travel. Lydia got home from school, st! couch where all night long i3 
would leave your father?” Adam found the house apparently deserted. snufiled and snored and Ly 1, who 
“| wouldn't want to,” she answered The days slipped by, as days will, But there issued from the neigh- had objected to Lizzie’s audible 


epee sd “but Lizzie could take care even though they are grief laden. Porhood of the kitchen a yipping and slumbers, now, wuking with night- 
He doesn’t really need me. Slowly and inarticulately for the most Kki-yi-ing that would have moved a mares, heard Adam's rumbling with 
n't anybody _ really needs me Lydia struggled to adjust her- heart of stone. Lydia ran into the a sig “h of relief, pressed her feet for 
ds me—now—” S to her new loss. She went back Kitchen. The puppy wails came from comfort against his warm, throbbing 

She swallowed a sob, then went on. to school after the quarantine was behind the door of the old bedroom. body, and went off to sleep immed- 
“Mr, Levine just mustn’t pay it. He’s lifted and the familiar routine there Who’s in there?” she called. iately. 





ie 
M: 


awful worried. His land’s fixed so’s helped her. She was a good student The yipping changed to deep barks In May the garden was planted and 
he'd never get over it. And he’s the and was doing well in the eighth of joy. Lydia tried the door. It 10 June, Lydia graduated from the 
best friend we have in all the world. grade. During school hours her books opened easily and-a great blundering ‘ ighth grade, and the long summer 




































































He just mustn't pay it. It would kill absorbed her, and she worried ,, _. Vacation had begun. Margery Mar- 
‘she knew. Oh, she hated through the evenings reading or sew- =. ~ = Shall, although Lydia’s age, was not 
ng so.” ing, with Florence Dombey always in . tg student and was two grades 
chewed his cigar. “Te. her lap. ° 5 elow her. After the episode of the 
e growled, “is a long legged Florence Dombey was a great coms THE ROAD OF DREAMS note Lydia made a conscientious effort 
fort to the child. She slept at night : to play with Margery at recess and 
lia flew out of her chair and with her black head beside Lydia’s : $2 | when vacation n, she illed for 
shook her fist in the banker's face. yellow one. Sometimes she slipped 3 =: the banker’s daughter regularly every 
don »u dare say that!” she cried. into the middle of the bed and fat : ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH week to go swimming. 
“He's a dear lamb, that’s what he is.” Lizzie rolled on her and woke with a Far, far away the bright road runs ; Occasionally Elviry would invite 
e's fat jaw dropped. A dear. groan. = ’ . : her into the house to wait lar- 
>» Ask him some time what “I'd just as soon sleep with a can- Under the sun and evening star, gery. At such times Lydin would 
hark is—a dear lamb?" non-ball at my back,” the good soul Over the miles to a land ef dreams stare with wondering deligi t 3 
nt on chewing his cigar and told Lydia. But she never uttered . marvels of the quartered oak, piush 
L returned to her chair. Whether a more violent protest. Where the goals of my longing are. upholstered furnit: the “Body- 
it was the anxious round eyes above Lydia never entered the locked Brussels” rugs, a the velour pors 
the scarlet cheeks, whether is was the bedroom off the kitchen. Amos, self- “ — + all the » long uieres that adorned the parlor. 
wistful droop of the childish lips, absorbed and over-worked, asked no Here from my window all th day long, Outwardly this summer was much 
whether it was the look that belongs questions, but one night in April, awntide, noontide, and twilight-close, like the previous one, except that 
toa ravished motherhood and seemed John Levine saw Lydia at work on — | can see it gleam like a silver path there was a quiet contentment about 
grossly wrong on aé child’s face, a night dress for Florence Dombey. a ‘ Amos in spite of his real mourning 
Whether it was some thought of “Where does the young lady Straight to the sunset’s heart of rose. for his baby. It was the garden that 
> own pampered little ge ees sleep?” he asked. did this. Not only was it a wonder- 
whether it Ww as that curious appea Lydia explained and Lizzie uttered : - ful garden to lock on and to eat from, 
Lydia ays made to men, ora com. her mild plaint, adding, “Lydia ought - Oft dol long the road to take, but with it Amos paid for m i 
vation of all, that moved Marshall, to be getting back to her own bed, Bidding my toil a last adieu, butter from the Norton nd for a 
> av Wart « . r . — 7° : “Omi y e ee ar vrocerie 7” . 
ld = told. But suddenly — warm weather will be coming Over the hills to a shining land nt = a . ce pore : I —¥y ne 2 
e done hard things in my life, Lydia caught her lower lip in her Where dreams of the heart come true. = ment on the note : 
an’t do this! Lydia, you go teeth and said nothing. Levine Lydia sewed for Florence Dombey, 
and tell your father I'll renew scrutinized the curly head bent over . climbed trees, swam and played 
that note, but he’s got to pay the the sewing, then went on with his Yet do I pause for a whisper comes pirates with Kent. But as a matter ; 
ao 208 tem per = of ~~ conversation with Amos. He was Out of the past like a tender word, of fact, the old childish zest for these 
Principal, every year ti 1e’s paid i working quietly on his campaign, a ¥ a a things had gone. For Lydia’s real 
ap. Here, Pll write it down. And tell year hence, for the office of sheriff As if the wayfarers on that path childhood had left her that Decem- 
‘him that 'm not doing it for him or and Amos, who was an _ influential Tke voice of my longing heard. day night she had spent under the 
for that skunk of a Levine, but I'm Mason, was planning to use his in- far corner of her father’s bed. She « 
doing it for you. Here, I'll write that fluence for his friend. Lydia, ab- Las = had not prayed since then. Her 
—. too.” sorbed in sad little memories over = I turn from the shining road of dreams, young faith in the kindness and 
tie folded the bit of paper and put her sewing or happily drugged in =: Nor ever its length shall roam: sweetness of life, badly shaken by 
an envelope. “Come here,” he some book, heeded these discussions - : . = her mother’s death, had been utterly 
He pinned the note into the only subconsciously. The brightest goal at its end I have — destroyed when little Patience had 
_of her blouse. “Understand, Just before leaving, John asked for =: Love, and children, and home! been taken from her. 
he said in a low voice, tilting a drink of water and Amos went to With Adam at * heels, she 
; id wp so that he looked down the pump to bring him in a fresh : >; to solitary tramping thro 
rs » her eyes, “I’m buying your pail. ie stopped while there to fuss c ; : neletine ring woods vhert t 
; hip with this. You go on liv- over a barrel in which he had an old Puppy hurled himself at her. Lydia che’ met Indian from th ! 
father and taking care hen setting on some eggs he had got Was_a dog lover. ‘ . vation—a ‘buck asleep on a log 
‘m buying your friend- from Mrs. Norton. Lizzie had gone “You love! You lamb!” she cried.- _. gounle of squaws laughing ee | 
and Margery—for good to bed early. She squatted on the floor and the pup chatting ‘white chet abe "Ria ‘d- cher 
looked out of the win- “Young Lydia,” said John, as soon crowded his great hulk into her 12P, had bergzed—an Indian boy, dusty 
‘ious air of abstraction. as they were alone, “come here.” licking her face and wagging his and tired, resting after a trip to Lake 
tton your coat and run When she was perched in her old Whole body. City. Lydia was a little afraid of 
place on his knee, “Don't you think There was a note tied to his collar. these dark folk, though they always 
n't thanked you,” exclaimed it's time for you to get back to your Lydia untied it: “Dearest Young cmiled at her. She wou jork at 
— can’t "talk you. Oh, but own bedroom with its view of the lLydia:—Here is a friend who wantS Adam’s collar and cuff his ears for ; 
1, Marshall—I—I—” she lake?” he asked. to share your bedroom with you. oerowline, then make off toward home. 
> tr mble violently. ‘dia looked at him dumbly. You must bring him up to be a polite, I args aR as TRS 
, : A > - “ : , : - t was a walk of just 
roared Marshall. “And “You don’t like to in that obedient dog, and a credit to your i, oottage to the Hig 
your father to look out for stuffy bedroom with Lizzie, do you, other friend, John Levine.” Lydia was very nervous 
rves. Now skip.” And Lydia’s dear?” “Oh!” squealed Lydia. “Oh! but fet aay at High School. 


” 


ing stopped and she skipped. “No,” replied the child. “She’s fat why did they tie you in here?” She entering at the same 
sae did not tell Lizzlte of her errand and snores and won’t have the win- looked about the room. The old bed she would have liked to 













and that faithful soul was too glad to dow open—but—” had been moved out and the dining- 4 , but ap 
See her A - rated be il , : : to go with him but sh¢ 
© her e@: zat her dinner to think to “But what? Levine’s voice was room couch moved in. The bureau would résent violently 
ask her » o £ Le shi e E } > . ner. ae _ 3 
er why she had skated so long had been shifted to another coi = sociated with a girl on 





at came out in the afternoon and afraid to sleep alone.” There was nothing to be seen of a 
8 two { ished through the ice until ° Lydia—not of any mem- little Patience’s belongings. It did 
Unset, w hen they came in with a ory of Gear little atience!”’ not look like the same room. 


an occasion. 
[To Be Continued.] 
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On the Fieids of France 
The United States Senate listened 
recently while Senator John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi read the fol- 
lowing war poem, written by George 
Morrow Mayo now a gunner’s mate 
in the navy: 
Here's to the Blue of the wind-swept 
North, 
When we meet on the fieids of 
France; 
May the spirit of Grant be with you 


a 
As the sons of the North advance. 


And here's to the Gray of the sun- 
kissed South, 
When we meet on the fields of 
France; 

May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance, 
And here's to the Blue and Gray as 

one, 


When we meet on the fields of 
Mrance;: 
May the spirit of God be with us all 


As the sons of the Flag advance, 


Busy Days 
MRS M, P., BUTLER CO, PA 
Being a farmer's wife with eight of 
a family to work for and doing al) 


the housework and sewing besides 
milking and making butter from five 
cows, raising chicks and caring for 


the garden myself, with only the help 
of the children, and baby not a year 


.:O*., 





No 8046—Useful and Pretty 

ald, makes one feel tired and out of 
sorts quite often these strenuous war 
time days. When one seems trying to 
do her best, and the day is so hot and 
full of work and worry and a ride in 
the open country in the cool of the 
evening or on a quiet Sunday after- 
noon gives me more rest in mind and 
body than anything I know. 

I do not mean a head-long spin in 
an auto, for we do not own one, nor 
a visit to friends where we talk of 
war bread and worries, but just a 
quiet ride, with the horses and surrey. 
through the country roads, where we 
feast our tired eyes and minds on the 
skies and flowers, on the neighboring 
farms with their growing crops and 
cattle, and breathe the fresh air cnd 
relax our bodies, till we are rested 
and ready for another day, believing 
the world is a good place to live in 
after all. 

I also enjoy a quiet room and some 
good reading matter, if it is only a 
bodily fatigue that possesses me. 





Keeps Accounts 

MRS E., CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 

I believe at some time or other we 
have all had the borrowing neighbor, 
though we, ourselves, have not been 
troubled with her for some years. 
It is annoying, to lend so much, but 
we used to manage the little things, 
like a “dab” of tea, coffee, sugar, etc, 
by making it a point to need them 
badly and “borrow them back” with- 
in a very short time. In extreme 
cases it is a perfectly workable plan 
to keep a limited supply of the things 
most frequently borrowed, in such an 
inferior quality that no one would 
care for many “doses.” 

While we lived in my husband's 
neighborhood we had one neighbor so 
hopeless, in the borrowing line, that 
it was a rule of the household never, 
never to loan her anything. Big 
things, like 40 pounds of meal, would 
simply be charged in our account 





book now, and if it were returned 
the account would, of course, be 
credited therewith. Otherwise it 
would figure as any other item in the 
annual settlement, since we keep ac- 
curate accounts with all persons with 
whom we deal. Many farmers, how- 
ever, do not keep accounts, and we 
haven't always done so. 

In the case of tools, most farmers 
here charge a certain price per acre 
for the use of any tool that depre- 
ciates particularly, such as a drill, 
lime sower, manure spreader, etc. It 
is perfectly customary to do so, and 
everyone expects it. The same rule 
could be applied to ail tools. 

I’m sure I don’t know what I would 
do with a woman who wanted to 
borrow my hat, but just at present 
I'm safe—nobody wouild. I’m think- 
ing if people persisted in borrowing 
things they never seemed to have 
themselves, I should cease to have 
them, too. There are many ways of 
getting even, and I’ve always tried not 
to let the professions! sponge ‘do’ 
me too badly. 

Don't get the impression, however, 
that I don’t appreciate real neighbor- 
liness. We live in an exceptionally 
nice community in that respect, 
wheré everyone looks after the sick 


or unfortunate, “divides up’? surplus 

vegetables, etc, and we all borrow 

sometimes in emergencies. 
——__——_+ 


It Has Been My Experience 
k. G, B., PIKE CO, O 

As I have been a weekly reader of 
the Household page for some time 
and found many useful suggestions in 
it that probably my experience 
might help someone else. 

In these days when so many of 
our boys have been called to camp 
and help is so scarce, when truly 
“The harvest is great, and the labor- 
ers are few’’ it seems as though there 
is not much rest for farmers’ wives. 
If I can get a good night’s rest I am 
able to work all next day, but when 
the days are so hot and much work 
to be done and I seemingly can work 
no more and there is positively no 
time for rest, I bathe my hands and 
face, brush my hair and slip on a 
clean dress. It is not necessary to 
doll up, just a change, if it is noth- 
ing but a bungalow apron. 

Someone may say, “While she does 
all that she could sit and rest,”’ but I 
say no because I could see and think 
of so much to be done that the strain 
on my nerves is greater than the labor 
to clean up. 

Try this and then pass on your 
own experience as it may help some- 
one who is tired and has much to do. 





The Turks have a proverb to the ef- 
fect that the devil tempts all other 
men, but that idle men tempt the 
devil. 
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No 8929—Good-Looking Apron 
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The Homemakers Page 


Patterns for the dressmaker and letters from our readers 


The First Year 


DB ELEAUKN MELLEN 

Baby fingers have an amazingly 
tight hold on life, and, given half a 
chance, the baby will manage to live 
and grow after a fashion. That is 
not the sort of living and grow- 
ing that babies are _ entitled to, 
however, and the _ sort that they 
should have, the best there is, is so 
simple in its requirements that there 
really is not much excuse for not giv- 
ing it to them. Babies need just a 
few things for their growth and well- 
being, things that usually are not over- 
difficult to secure and that once ar- 
ranged for, make the difference be- 
tween a home with a healthy, happy 
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No 8307—Women’s Overalls 
baby and one which contains a sickly, 
puny one. From the standpoint of 
selfishness alone, it pays to give babies 
what they need. l ood, sleep, clothes, 
sunshine, cleanliness, this list pretty 
nearly covers the requirements. 

In the first year of life the body 
grows more in proportion to its size 
than in any other year and the brain 
grows more than in all the rest of life 
put together. Therefore it is of the 
greatest possible importance that dur- 
ing these twelve months the baby 
should have the food best adapted to 
its use and most easily digested. This 
food is the mother's milk. The breast- 
fed baby is better protected from dis- 
ease, partly because the mother’s milk 
it practically germ-free and is always 
received at the same temperature, 
which in itself has direct bearing on 
the baby’s health. Most women can 
nurse their children, especially if they 
make a determined effort to do so. 
The secretion of milk is effected by 
the mind to a surprising degree and 
can thus be induced by a strong re- 
solve on the mother’s part to nurse 
her child herself. 

As to the mother’s diet, it should be 
such as will not cause her indigestion, 
and therefore, fat foods are not ad- 
visable. But all foods are milk-pro- 
ducing and most women thrive best at 
this time and have more milk on the 
sort of diet to which they have been 
accustomed, whatever that may be. 
Especial care must be taken to avoid 
constipation, not by dosing but by lax- 
ative diet and regular habits. Do not 
Over-eat under the mistaken idea that 
this is necessary. Take as little medi- 
cine of any sort as is possible and 
mever except on the doctor's orders. 
No “patent medicines’ should be 
risked now and not alcohol, but much 
good drinking water, milk and cocoa 
will be beneficial. 


[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


Attractive Patterns 
Even in warm weather, we need 
clothes, and you might as well use a 
pretty pattern to make them by as a 
homely one. Ours are all good looking 
as well as cheap. 
No 8929—Ladies’ Apron 
The lowly kitchen apron is no long- 


er a thing to be hidden behing the 
kitchen door when company come 
for it has been improved upon in de. 
sign and material until it is real}, an 
addition to the wardrobe. A very at. 
tractive model is sketched in No SU, 
For some kinds of housework an 
apron which completely covers thg 
dress is not necessary, and in such 
cases this style is very convenient, 
The three-gored skirt meets at the 
back, and the upper edge is gathered 
to a straight belt. The bib section is 
cut in a new way, so that it forms a 
crush belt which buttons at the back 
The ladies’ apron, pattern No S02y, jg 
cut in 3 sizes, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Any size requires 44 
yards 27-inch, or 3% yards 30-inch, 
with % yard 18-inch contrasting ma. 
terial. 
No 8307—Ovecralls for Women 

Until now, overalls have always 
been the special privilege of man, and 
many a woman has envied him for 
the comfort and _ serviceability of 
them. Any woman who has a house 
and does her own work, or who has a 
garden in which she likes to dig, must 
acknowledge that skirts are «a great 
hindrance to any real hard work. The 
overalls are gaining in popularity 
every day, and as they are very easy 
to make, and do not require a lot of 
finishing, any woman can make a pair 
for herself, with the aid of pattern 
No 8307. The overalls pattern, No 8307, 
is cut in 3 sizes, small, medium and 
large. As on the figure, the medium 
size requires 45g yards 36-inch goods, 
The separate bloomers require 4% 
yards 36-inch. 

No 8046—Dressing Sacque 

The designer planned to make the 
new collar the feature of this dainty 
dressing sacque. The garment is cut 
in a becoming length, quite full and 
drawn in at the waistline on an elas- 
tic. Ribbon at the neck and waist 
fasten the sacque and lace edging on 
the collar and sleeves combine to 
make this a charmingly feminine gar. 
ment for home wear. The dressing 
sacque pattern, No S46, is cut in 4 
sizes, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
2% yards 36-inch goods with 5, yard 
contrasting material, and 3 yards 
banding. 

No 8861—Simple Waist 

The smart simplicity of this type of 
waist finds immediate favor with the 
American woman, who can wear it 
successfully. The crisp shaw! collar 


is fashioned by white linen, and the 
cuffs correspond. The waist has a 
shoulder yoke which is more shallow 
at the front than at the back. The 
novel feature of this waist is the gath~ 
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No 8861—A Standard Type 
ering across the shoulders at the backs 
The. front of the waist is also softl¥ 
gathered. The sleeves are set in with 
out fulness and they are gathered inté 
the turned back cuffs at the wrists 
The ladies’ waist pattern, No SS61, 4 
cut in 6 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 3 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 1% yards 36-inch, or IS 
yards 40-inch, with % yard 36-ine 
contrasting material. 

Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 

Order by number from our pattera 
Department, care of this paper. 
sure to state size. 





Our greatest glory is not in nee 
failing, but in rising every time 
fall. 
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Save the 
Thoughtless 
ollars 


“T got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of course, I 
didn’t really need it, but—”’ 
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“What if it is only a few blocks? Here, taxil” 


* - * * 


: *. “T know I’d feel a lot better if I ate less, but I simply must, 
. have a big order of—”’ A 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with signif- 
icant craters and ‘“‘plum-caked’’ with unspeakable things 
that once were men, our soldiers can’t hear all that some 

‘ of us are saying. Good that they can’t, isn’t it? It wouldn’t 
make it any easier to stand firm against those blood- 
crazed, grey hordes who come on wave after wave because 
they believe their Kaiser is ‘‘God’s anointed shepherd of 
the German people.”’ 

2 . os » 

It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people... We 
have simply been thoughtless. 

Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So far 
we have been asked only to lend—to lend at a good round 
4% interest. Turn your THOUGHTLESS dollars into 
War Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON 
















WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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At the Turn of the Path 


Two part story for the boys and girls — Zelia M. Walters 


Part Il 


HICK’S party paused, and looked 
C about. “It’s one of ’em,” said 
Chick savagely. “I thought I 
heard a yell the last time I fired. 
They got me through the arm, but I 
guess I’ve got one of them right. 
Hunt him up, and we'll throw him 
into the lake.”’ 

“Oh, but I say, Chick, you can’t do 
that. They'll get you sure if it comes 
to killing a man,” said one of the 
more prudent of the crowd. 

“How’'ll anyone know he didn't fall 
out of the boat? They was shootin’ 
too. How's anyone going to fix it 
on me? They shot one of their own 
crowd and he fell in. Go hunt him 
up I say.” 

Mark turned out to hunt with the 
others. The rage of battle was in 
his blood, and he wanted only to find 
the enemy. The cry for help did not 
come again. Perhaps the man had 
realized that it was not his friends 
who were near Mark ran back on 
the road that led uphill. The others 
were searching closer to the lake 
shore. As Mark hurried along he 
stumbled over something. He lit a 
match and looked down. A pair of 
eyes in a white face looked up at 
him. It was a young man who lay 
there, probably only a few years older 
than Mark himself. His face showed 
that he was suffering, but his. lips 
were closed firmly. The match 
flickered out, and Mark glanced over 
his shoulder to see if anyone had 
noticed. Their loud angry voices 
came from the edge of the water. 

In his first look at the man on the 
ground Mark had known that he 
couldn't turn him over to Chick. He 
hadn't realized before that they were 
hunting a man It had been an 
enemy, a vague, unfriendly voice in 
the dark. He now felt a creeping 
horror of Chick's suggestion. To 
drown an injured man! What a 
horrible thing that was! 

“Can you walk if I help you?” 
asked Mark anxiously. “We've got 
to get out of this.” 

“Are you going to help me?” said 
the man in surprise. “I thought you 
belonged to that crowd.” 

“Maybe I do, but I'm not going to 
kill anybody. See if you can get up 
when I help lift you.” 

The stranger was able to raise, and 
though he swayed dizzily on his feet 
he found he could walk with Mark’s 
support. They made their way slowly 
uphill. “I know a place we can hide,” 
said Mark. “One of the cottages has 
a high porch with latticework under- 
neath. There's a door that opensinto 
it I know because my dog pushed 
the door open, and got in last week 
Then the door swung shut on him, 
ind T had to go and let him out. 
We'll get in there, and they'll never 
think to look for us. Can you hurry 
a little. There's one fellow started up 
this way.” 

They made what haste they could, 
and reached the cotta@®e. Mark pushed 
open the door that led to the inclosed 
space under the porch He helped 


his charge in, and crept in beside 
him The stranger hid sunk down 
on the ground Mark sat down be- 
side him with his back against the 


door. He did not want it to fly open 
if anyone stumbled against it by ac- 
cident. The hunt came up past the 
cottage. It was quite thorough. The 
poachers were searching behind every 
bush and tree. They paused within 
Mark's hearing for a final conference. 

“Most likely. he wasn’t hurt bad, 
and he’s got away,” said one. 

“It'll be getting light in a couple 
of hours We've got to get back 
home,” said Chick “Come on, and 
we'll knock a hole in their boat as a 
warning to keep out of this neigh- 
borhood. Put I wish I could have ‘a’ 
done for that fellow. That'd teach 
them not to meddle in other folks’ 
business.”’ 

They tramped off down the hill, 
and soon the sound of their voices 
ceased, 

“Now how do you feel, and what 
can I do for you?” asked Mark 
anxiously. 

“My shoulder ought to be bound up. 
I'm losing too much blood. It will be 
some time before we can get to a 
doctor.” 

“I guess I'll have to break into the 
cottage,” said Mark. “I hate to do 
it. I've never done anything crooked 
in my life.” 

“That wouldn't be crooked, my boy. 
That is always allowable in a case of 


urgent necessity You get in if you 
can so we can get a light and band- 
ages I will take the responsibility. 


I'll find out who owns the place and 
pay for all that we use or damage.”’ 

Mark found it easy to get in. A 
window in the big living room yielded 
to his determined push. Candles and 
matches were on the mantelpiece. 
The hardest task was getting the in- 
jured man up the steps and into the 
house Mark washed the shoulder 
with cold water, and then made a 
pad to press on the wound and bound 
it up securely. One of the neatly 


folded sheets from the dresser drawer 
had to be used for cloths and ban- 
dages. Afterward Mark made a fire 
in the grate, and drew up the couch 
on which the wounded man _ lay. 
Finding that he was still cold he 
covered him warmly with blankets. 
Investigating in the kitchen he found 
a can of coffee, and made a potful. 
When he carried the steaming cup 
to his invalid he was greeted with a 
smile. 

“I say, young fellow, you’re some 
nurse,” said the stranger. “It seems 
as if this sets my blood to circulating 
again.”’ 

“My mame is Lee Carey,” said the 
stranger. “I'd liké to know yours.” 

“I'm Mark Sewell.”’ 

“It seems queer to find a nice de- 
cent kid like you with that lawless 
bunch,” said Carey. 

“We aren't lawless,” said Mark in 
swift defense. “It's you fellows that 
are butting in. What business have 
you to tell us how many fish we may 
take? They're not your fish, and any- 
way we don’t care how many you 
get.” 

“Now, lad, I'm going to give you a 
bit of advice, for you've sure treated 
me right, and you look as if you had 
the making of a man in you. Think 
long and hard before you run against 
any of Uncle Sam's laws. The laws 
are meant for the good and protec- 
tion of all the people, and every good 
citizen tries to obey them. Take this 
one that your crowd is. breaking. 
These lakes belong to the state, don’t 
they? And of course the fish in them 
belong to the state. What is the 
state’ Why, that’s just all the people 
in Ohio. So the fish belong to the 
people. But there are some fellows 
that would hog them all, and strip 
the waters entirely. That’s not fair 
to other people. What we want to do 
is to give every fellow that wants to 
fish a chance at them. If we let the 
net fishers keep on there won't be a 
fish in these lakes in another, ten 
years. Uncle Sam is taking care of 
the lakes. He’s stocking them up with 
new fish, because he found some of 
them nearly fished out already. He 
says no fishing except with hook and 
line, and the whole meaning of the 
law is just a square deal to everyone.” 

Mark hung his head. But in this 
clear and convincing way he felt the 
argument was entirely against him. 

“What will Chick do when a crowd 
phones out for a fish supper and the 
fish aren't biting?” he asked. 

“Give them ae chicken’ supper. 
They'll like that just as well, and he 
won't have to break the law to get 
chickens. If his kind keeps on a 


few years more there'll be no fish 
, ' 


suppers for anyone.” 


“I never helped until last night,” | 


said Mark, “and I never will again. 
No one ever explained it to me. I 
see you're right. But I thought the 
wardens were just trying to keep us 
from making an honest living. I guess 
I can’t go back to Chick's place any- 
way. He'll want to know where I 
was, and if I tell him he’ll knock my 
head off. It seems sort of low down, 
though, to go back on your friends 
when they’re in trouble.” 

“You needn’t go back on them. 
You may be sure I'll never call on 
you to iy a word that will hurt 
them. We'll get them without that. 
And you can’t do them a bit of good 
by staying. Do you suppose you 
could convince Farley of the error of 
his ways?” 

Carey's eyes were twinkling, and 
Mark laughed outright “T’'d want to 
be the other side of the door when 
I began that argument,” he said. 
“But just the same,” he added sober- 
ly, “he’s been good to me, and if I 
ever get a chance I'd like to do some- 
thing for him.,’”’ 

“I’m glad you feel that way, and 
no doubt you'll get your chance some 
day. If he’s really fond of you he’ll 
be glad to know you're out of his 
kind of business.”’ 

“I’m out of it,’’ said Mark. “I don’t 
know just what I will do. But I guess 
I'll find a job. I'll walk in to town 
as soon as it’s light, and I'll tell your 
doctor to come out after you. Then 
I'll look around for a job.” 

‘You don’t need to start out alone,” 
said Carey. “You just go up to my 
place, and wait till the doctor brings 
me home. Tell my mother I sent you 
and she'll look after you. Tell her 
this is just a seratch, and she’s not to 
get scared. And after a day or two 
when I'm able to get out I'll help 
you look for a place, and I'll see that 
you get the right start. I have some 
things in mind now. And you need 
not feel that you are starting out 
Without a friend.” 

Mark's heart grew lighter at the 
prospect of this kind of a friend in 
the untried life before him. He 
looked at his bandages, and found the 
wound had stopped bleeding. He 
made up a big fire, and brought more 
hot coffee. Then with the earliest 
dawn he set out on the walk. 

He had come to the turn in the 
path, and had taken the right turning. 


[The End] 
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Peel Pe aches, Pear Ss ano 
Plums with Babbitts Lye 
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b pen intend doing your share towards 


conserving the Nation’s food supply 


by “putting up” fruits this season and wij} 
welcome the Babbitt method of peeling 
fruit instead of paring it. 


The Babbitt way is five times as quick 


and eliminates all the hard work. Simp! 


p peaches, pears, and plums in a hot 


solution of Babbitt’s Lye and off comes all 


e skin. This method is perfectly safe, 


«The U. S. Board of Food Inspection ap- 
proves it. The big California canners also 
peel fruit this way. Get a can of Babbitr’s 
Lye of your dealer and use as follows: 








Directions. To 9 gallons of water add hajf 
a canof Babbitt’s Concentrated Lye and half 
an ounce of alum. (For small quantities of 
fruit use one gallon of water, 4 tablespoons 
Babbitt’s and a pinch of alum.) Place fruit 
in a wire basket or thin cloth and suspend 
in thé boiling solution for two minutes 
Rinse thoroughly in cold water and a!] the 
skin will come off. 
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11 Broadway 


Send for booklet giving many other uses 


Babbitt’s Lye. 


B. T. BABBITT 
New York 
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PARKER'S 
. HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty toGray or Faded Hair. 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 












WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agricvltorig 
Toke advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL 
FARM PowER 















Make Your 
Tableware 


Gleam Like New 


F your tableware and 
- use Mule Team 


them. If they have seen service, Borax will 


quickly bring back theo 


grease, dirt and dullness almost instantly. 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


will also give your glassware 


pots, pans and kettles perfectly, without scraping. And 
keeps them sanitary as well as shining because the Borax 


is mildly antiseptic. 


At All Dealers 


Send for ‘* Magic Crystal 


100 household uses for 20 Mule Team Boras. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 











silver are new, always 
Borax when washing 


riginal lustre. Removes 


a wonderful lustre. Cleans 


”* Booklet. It describes 








New York and Chicago 
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Qrange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 

(2) «send us full details of your 
claim, with all the papers about it and s 
for their retyrn, (2) also inclose your a 

label from Orange Judd American Agricul- 

, showing that vou are a paid up sub- 

seriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 

to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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Help Us to Help You 


1 am Solicited by an agent to buy 
shares in Commercial: finance corpora- 
tion so 1am writing to see if you would 
kindly advise me in regard to it—[W G. 
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We have never heard of this con- 
cern, do not find it listed in commer- 
cial directories, but are trying to get a 
line on it. However, if you had sent to 
us the printed prospectus and any and 
all correspondence you have had with 
reference to it, this would have helped 
us to that extent. Our subscribers are 
requested to be sure to always send 
us all the evidence and every scrap of 
paper pertaining to their c to- 
gether with stamps for their return 
and the correspondence. Also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber and therefore en- 
titled free of charge to the agente 
of Orange Judd Service Bureau. Please 
read the heading of this department 
and observe its two rules in writing us 
for information, assistance or advice. 
This will help us to give you still bet- 
ter service. 


ses, 


An Invite to Speculate 


Inclosed invitation I received the oth- 


erday. It looks to me misleading, as I 
am not a person of enough importance 
to be one of the 25 in this state to be 
granted “such an opportunity.”—[R .T. 

This refers to membership in the 
so-called national advisory board of 
Lloyds of America. The _ invitation 


says “membership is limited to 1000, 
ind is by invitation only.” Why not 
let this great honor slide along to the 
next man? The scheme, of course, is 
‘o get you to put your money into this 


proposition. It is nothing that we 
would care to recommend, for we 
wouldn’t put a dollar of our own 
money into it. 


F B Allen—Springfield Creamery 


We are receiving letters from farm- 





ers who have shipped milk to the 
Springiield creamery at Springfield, 
Mass, or to Frank B. Allen, who has | 
been associated with it. One farmer | 
says that Allen owes him $1174 for | 
milk ipped to Allen last winter. An- 
othe n asks us to collect his bill | 
for $111.59 for milk delivered to Al-| 
len’ tory at Petersburg, N Y. 


Mr Allen goes into bankruptcy this | 


| 


week, Spellmen & Spellmen of Spring- 
field his attorneys, with whom 
tlaims should be filed. He states that 
he h paid up all the New England | 
farmers except two in Suffield and } 
afew in Washington, also about $3000 | 
Owed to dairymen at Petersburg, N Y. 
His assets are largely real estate, | 
which is very slow in these war times. } 
Johnstone Tire & Rubber company | 
Was trying to sell its stock at $2 per | 
share, few years ago. It is an Ari- 
zona corporation with $2,500,000 au- | 
thorized capital stock in $1 shares. 
This concern’s factory manager says it 
has quit selling stock, but he can get } 


hold of some at $2 from parties who | 
Paid $1.25 last fall. As the rubber! 
busin, is subject to so many war 
hazards at the present time, we would 
not invest in any new or untried con- 


cern in this industry. 

[have at last received check in set- | 
tlem« t of my claim against the Erie | 
railro for furniture broken in tran- 
sit and thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau very 

[Dr McCreery, New York, N Y. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- ; 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 

€ agree to refund to any subscriber 
we Purchase price of any article ad- 

‘sed herein if found not to be as 
advertised, To take advantage of this 
sarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 


i 
| 
i 
much for its assistance. | 
' 
i 
t 
' 
b 





— State in talking with or writing 
~ any of our advertisers: “I saw 
one” in the old reliable American } 
oy on urist. We are not respon- [ 
sand or claims against individuals or 
eStore Udicated bankrupt, or whose | 
Seale _ in recefver’s -hands, or 
ship ; whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
P Droceedings are pending. F 
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The War 
and Agriculture 


SAMUEL ESRELEEAERNLLUATTINHT 





i 
Famine at Mans 

Ghastly famin hreai ns 
of people in Russia. Ind nd 
ansportation there are « letely 
.ralyzed. Anarchy is the : —eCO- 
nomic, political, social. Vast n rs 
of ignorant laborers and pe: ive 
done but little work for n han a 
year. They thought that iiberty 
meant that they would be supported 
in idleness. Millions of acres lie un 


pianted, mych grain is not « 

irvested. Horses were large 
by wér; other live stock greatly re- 
duced in numbers. 

German influence to keep 
the Russians distraught. For a: few 
cents on the dollar of value Germans 
are gobbling lands, farms, industries. 
The kaisers’ policy favors famine. 
His plan is to depopulate by starva- 
tion much of European Russia, and 
thus make room for Germans to pos- 
sess the whole country. Famine also 
will make it easier to drive able-bod- 





continu 


ied Russians into the German army. 

America, England, France and 
Japan are co-operating to succor Rus- 
sia. Their first purpose is to supply 


the Russians with food, then to help | 


them reorganize their industry and 
transportation. Without assuming to 
dictate or control Russia’s politics or 
military, allied intervention aims to 
aid the Russians to establish stable 
government, make life endurable and 
thus hasten Russta’s full military 
habilitation. Thus the Russian 
again will become a power against 
the Teutons. 

Meanwhile, 


re- 


army 


we here in America 
nust feed Russia, in 
inuing our food supplies to our other 
Alli Even if the Allies continue to 
check Germans, or win complete vie- 
tory, the ghost of widespread famine 


oe 


looms up in the shadows of Europe's ; 


near future. 


Although there have been heavy 


enlistments, Luzerne Co, Pa, shows an | 
production 


increase of 25% ‘of food 


compared with last year. This is due 


to the fact that since May 1 more 
than 1100 foreign speaking women 
have «been daily transported to and 


from arms by the business men of 
Wilkesbarre and surrounding towns. 


addition to con- |} 











(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls both 
wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s 
fast color—can’t fade and wears 
like leather. 

Be sure the Ironclad “army” la- 
| bel is sewed in every khaki work 
| shirt, pants and overalls you buy. “ 
| Garments on sale by dealers — everywhere. 
Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
| 123 Market Place :: Baltimore, Md. 
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Why live stock prices 
go up and down 


HEN thereis moredressed meat 
on the market than there is con- 


sumer demand for it, 
stock prices go down. 


But when the consumer demand for 
meat is greater than the supply, meat 
and live stock prices go up. 


This is the law of supply and demand. 
It is the law that determines the prices 
the producer gets for his cattle. 


* * * 


Between the producer of live stock 
on one hand and the consumer of dressed 
meat on the other hand is the service of 


- the packer. 


The packer turns the live ‘stock into 
dressed meat and by-products and then 
distributes them to the retailer. 


Out of every dollar the packer re- 
ceives for this meat and by-products he 
pays 90 cents, approximately, for the 


cattle. 


meat and 


i live 


The remaining 10 cents on the dollar 
must pay for dressing, freight to mar- 
et, operation of distributing houses, and 


in most cases delivery to the retailer. 


Out of what 
packer’s profit. 
during 
profit of 4 ofa 


* 


and its value to 


1917 this amounted to a 


is left must come the 
For Swift & Company 
net 
cent per pound of beef. 


On all products, it was only a little over 
half a cent per pound. 


Areasonable profit margin is necessary 
to enable the packer to operate without 
endangering the efficiency of the business 


the producer as a mar- 


keting agency for live stock. Complete 


of live stock nor 


of live stock and 


elimination of these profits would have 
practically no effect on the farm prices 


the retail prices of meat. 


Swift & Company will gladly co-oper- 
ate in the carryi:i g out of any national 
policy that will tend to steady the prices 


meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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Reins or 


LONG, tiresome, time-wasting drive 
with horses is a short, pleasant, 
time-saving ride with an Overland. 

Let an Overland perform innumerable 
work duties for you and in addition be an 
endless source of recreation and benefit 
for every member of your family. 


Select this beautiful, roomy Model 90 
and you save money in the first costs 
and maintenance. 


Light Four Model 90. 
Touring Car, $895 


Steering Wheel? 


You cannot get complete satisfaction 
from less advantages than it gives— 


And you cannot get as much value in 
any other car for the low price of this 
Model 90. 


It has a powerful, fuel-saving motor; 
narrow turning radius; rear cantilever 
springs; 106” wheel base ;31x4 tires, non- 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canade 
Catelog on request—Please Address Dept. 1181 


~ 





skid rear; electric Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting and vacuum fuel system. 


Because this Overland Model 90 gives 
every essential for complete satisfaction, 
the farmer’s family can enjoy it as much 
as the farmer can employ it. 


Five Points of Overland Superiority: 
Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


F. O. B. Toledo ; 
Price subject to change without notice 
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